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EW LIGHT ON AN OLD STORY 


Do you know that with the incredibly 
sensitive instrument, the spectrograph, 
scientists can determine the elements in 
a speck of metal dust, or of a gigantic 
star billions of miles away, simply by 
analyzing the light they give off in burn- 
ing? There are many types of spectro- 
graphs capable of revealing not only the 
visible, but the svvistble, or infra-red and 
ultra-violet “‘light.”’ The quality of these 
radiations indicates which elements are 
present in the burning material. Indeed, 


the results of spectroscopic analyses are 


as accurate as they would have been if 


the scientist had been able to sort out 
the different components one by one- 
and had weighed and measured them 
with painstaking care. 


Do you know, too, that the electron 


microscope, a new and powerful tool of 


MOLDING 


research, makes infinitesimal strepto- 
coccus bacteria appear as large as base- 
balls...or magnifies on a scale which 
makes an object as small as a human hair 
seem as large as a giant redwood tree? 
With such sensitive, precise instru- 
ments, which have revolutionized chemi- 
cal research, scientists at Ameri- 
can Cyanamid’s Research Labo- 
ratories are penetrating the in- 
nermost secrets of matter and 
seeing ordinary substances in a 
new light. The knowledge thus 
gained enables them to control 
and use atoms in new ways— 
often to create entirely new 
products. 
These instruments are used, 
too, in scrutinizing and testir 
Cyanamid’s raw materials and 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


finished products, and the deeper in- 
sight they give into the nature of mole- 
cules is helping to produce better cloth- 
ing, foods, medicines, fuels, and many 
vital defense materials. Thus is research 
at Cyanamid becoming increasingly im- 
portant in yowr life. 
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Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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There is only one word in the 
dictionary now— 


VICTORY 


For years we have published a page called the New Indus- 
trial Dictionary, because “old words have new meanings in 
these changing times” ... We gave what seemed to us the 
modern significance of such words as labor, taxes, profit, 
management. 


Fa ae This year there is only one word with any significance 

DecTiOMneRy —Victory. If you and we don’t keep that word in the diction- 
ary, we can tear up the book. Words and phrases such as 
social gains, conservatism, profit system, and liberty won't 
mean a thing. 


The time has come—now—when every man and woman 
—workman, manager, politician, labor leader—is ail for 
America or all against America. There can be no hyphenated 
loyalty to America and some private cause. This country is 
all the cause any of us needs or can afford. 


To try to save America and some self-interest privilege 
is the surest way to lose both. To work for America is the 
only way to save everything America stands for. 


You CAN TuRN IT BETTER. FASTER. W LRNE R FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 











WES within the eons 


DISTRIBUTION OF ARMS 

Is the “Arsenal of Democracy” long on 
promise, short on performance? Is the 
Roosevelt-Churchill war strategy defensive 
where it should be offensive? From Russia, 
China, Australia and the Dutch East 
Indies come urgent appeals for aid—not 
next year or even next month, but now. 
Will they get that aid? From 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and 10 Downing Street 
must come the decisions. Here are the 
facts on which those decisions must be 
based. 


REMEMBER GUAM! 

Four days after Japan launched its attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the American island of 
Guam fell. Capitol Hill is just beginning 
to remember that for years the Navy De- 
partment asked for money to develop this 
strategic outpost. The official record may 
be a testimonial to something . . . but, as 
this article reveals not to Yankee 
sagacity. 


NAVY'S HIGH COMMAND 

Australia’s ex-Premier Menzies says that 
the Battle of the Pacific can be won with 
utter completeness, but “only by assem- 
bling naval and air power in those places 
where the enemy’s ships and aircraft are 
to be found.” Does our Navy know where 
those places are? Does its admirals have 
what it takes to do the job? The answers 
are found here. 


CONVERSION—THE OBSTACLES ....P. 16 
In Detroit, the assembly lines have come 
to a halt. These lines will move again, and 
weapons of war, tanks, planes and guns 
will roll from the auto plants. But how long 
will it take before those weapons will be 
mass-produced? An _ on-the-spot-analysis 
by United States News correspondents, 
of management, labor, production and 
methods of operation, shows how in- 
dustry is tackling the biggest job in its 
history. 


THE SHRINKING DOLLAR 

The dollar today looks just the same as it 
did a year ago .. . but it won’t buy what 
it did then, as this week’s Pictogram shows. 
Here is a brief and accurate checklist of 
what has happened, what will happen to 
the prices of food, clothing, house furnish- 
ings, rents and public utilities. 


SCARCITY AND FARM BOUNTY 

The Treasury’s check machines still pour 
out millions of dollars in farm benefit pay- 
ments. Is that money being used to the 
best advantage of a warring nation? Is it 
being used for stimulating production of 
badly needed crops, or is it, as some people 
think, still being used for ploughing under 
surplus crops? 


OUR HEAVY BOMBERS 

American-built bombers continue to set 
new fighting records throughout the world. 
They still lead all others in range, .bomb- 
load, speed and ceiling limits. Back of the 
headlines are the men of the aircraft in- 
dustry, the engineers, the managers, the 
workers. Here is their own story of the 
American bomber. 
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«+ That's the big news about the Army’s huge black-out bomber 
plants which combine steel and Fiberglas” in a new-type construction 


and set new performance standards ... 


N January Ist, this year, two new 

bomber plants were nearly com- 

pleted. One at Tulsa, Oklahoma. The 
other at Fort Worth, Texas. 

They are two of the largest black-out 
bomber plants in the world. Not a win- 
dow, not a glass block is in these plants. 
Yet more glass (203 carloads) went into 
each plant than was ever before used in 
any industrial building. 

What is the story in the building of 
these huge structures, each nearly a mile 
long? 

For these bomber plants, specifications 
never before required were set up. Speci- 
fications drawn to quiet the shut-in noise 
from men busy with hundreds of riveters, 
rumbling cranes, stamping and drill 
presses. Specifications to muffle the din 
of metal on metal, and to provide the 
mammoth snugness of a controlled cli- 
mate and uniform lighting. The problem 
had to be solved. But previously known 
types of construction could not meet the 
specifications. And yet they were met! 
With engineering imagination . . . and 
the use of two important basic materials 
of known performance—steel and 
Fiberglas. 


The marriage of these two basic mate- 
rials produces a roof construction and a 
wall construction, each of which com- 
bines noise reduction, light reflection, 
and thermal insulation in one unit. Sim- 
ple as this may appear, this combination 
of steel and Fiberglas opens up a whole 
new field of building practice. 

Besides its noise absorption qualities, 
this new-type construction provides side 
walls and roofs that are shatter-resistant, 
non-combustible, and enduring. In addi- 
tion, it gives a highly efficient insulation 
that will keep heating expense in winter 
and cooling expense in summer at a 
minimum. 

This construction gives the complete 
controlled conditions inside these plants 

. . even temperature and humidity .. . 
high light-reflecting interior surfaces . . . 
to provide ideal working surroundings 
for high-speed production and precision 
manufacture. 

Fiberglas and steel answered all these 
requirements and did even more. They 
give the “plusses” of unusually light 
weight . . . ease of handling on the prem- 
ises ... and very long life. 

You’re probably not interested in 


ig?’... hut “how was it built?” . 


bomber plants almost a mile long, but 
your defense contracts may call for 
smaller plant units... 
or semi-controlled conditions will aid in 
making every man-hour count. Perhaps 
this new-type construction can give these 
plant units to you cheaper . . . quicker. 
For it requires a minimum of materials, 
using each at its maximum efficiency. 


where complete 


Fiberglas itself is made from materials 
which are available in unlimited quan- 
tities right here in continental United 
States. As a proved basic material it is 
now playing a vitally important part in 
the production, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of planes, tanks, warships, and ar- 
mored cars out on the firing line. 

Fiberglas has aided many engineering 
and research staffs develop new and bet- 
ter ways of making many things. Per- 
haps we can help you. For further in- 
formation write : Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario, 





FIBERGLAS 


eT. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 



































He Left Last Night... | 








@ He wants to see for himself the many advantages 
the Gulf South has to offer to his company for war 
production and for peacetime markets. Alert, far- 
sighted industrialists always plan for the peace that 
will surely follow the war. 

In the Gulf South you are close to many markets, 
including Central and South America. Excellent 
deepwater ports on the Gulf South coast line provide 
outlets to “‘good neighbor’ markets all the way 
from Vera Cruz to Cape Horn. In war or peace, 
your product can be efficiently manufactured in 











7 
THE GULF SOUTH 
SS INVITES INDUSTRY 


. .. industrial opportunities galore . . . rapidly 
growing markets .. . plentiful land. . . ideal 
living and working conditions in a mild year- 
round climate .. . good schools . . . quick, 
convenient transportation . . abundant, de- 
pendable Natural Gas. 











... 0 Look for a Gulf South Plant Site 














this sunny land of abundant raw materials and 
good labor. 

Add to good transportation and labor these other 
advantages of a Gulf South plant site: good schools 
—plentiful land—ideal living and working cond. 
tions in a pleasant year-round climate. 

Let us give you more information on the Gulf 
South in relation to the requirements of your indus 
try. Without obligation we will be glad to makea 
survey for you. Your inquiry will be kept strictly 
confidential. 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas,'Fort Worth, Hos: 
ton, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mal 
received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. FOR MISS- 
ISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississip? 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 
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New sGvatn 


If money tells the story, the U.S. decision is to go all out for air power, 
to view this war as primarily a war that will be decided in the skies. 

Out of $109,000,000,000 now provided for war, there will be..... 

For airplanes and engines: $29,000,000,000. 

For tanks, guns, ammunition, etc.: $24,000,000,000. 

For naval vessels: $10,600,000,000. 

The money for airplanes is there if it isn't too late, if bases can be held 
from which to use planes effectively once they become available in large numbers. 

Right now: Most planes, tanks and ships remain on paper. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















There's a speed-up under way in turning paper plans into war materials. 

Measured in terms of dollars spent..-e-. 

During 20 months, through January, total arms spending was $20,000,000,000. 

In January alone arms spending was $2,300,000,000. 

By June the monthly spending rate will be about $3,500,000,000. 

Result is that dollars are being turned into armament at an impressive 
rate; that this country rapidly is getting a vast armament industry. 














That is the encouraging side of the picture. There is a discouraging side. 
ls and It is the incredible present weakness shown by U.S., Britain, the Dutch Indies. 
As matters now stand..... 

e other In the Philippines, no relief nor reinforcements are in sight for U.S. forces. 




















schools In the Dutch Indies, Japan is showing surprising air. strength; is blasting 
. the one remaining naval base; is obviously getting set for a big attack. 

cond At Singapore, chance of prolonged British resistance is no more than 50-50. 
; In Northern Australia, Japan's fighter craft are appearing over the base at 

1e Gull Darwin; are scouting preliminary to a later assault. Chance of holding should 

r indus- be good. It's the starting point for a later counterattack against Japan. 

make 4 In Burma, British weakness has been almost unbelievable. As a result: The 

strictly Burma Road lifeline to China is threatened, is now under direct air assault. 


In China, weakness of U.S. and Britain is leading to pressure for a deal 
with Japan; is forcing a big loan as a token of U.S.-British intent to help. 

In Libya, five months of U.S.-British effort to build up supplies for an 
offensive to eliminate Germany's African Army is ending in failure; is affected 
by the probability that Australian troops are being sent to the Far East. 

In the Atlantic, enemy submarines are taking a heavy toll again; are hit- 
ting hardest along the United States coast. The Navy hasn't solved that problem 
as yet. 

Only optimism is provided by Russian successes. The Russians continue to 
make gains on land. But: Whether these gains are decisive remains to be seen. 
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Everywhere, the U.S.-British trouble traces to one sourc@€eeeee The failure 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


of leadership to appraise the airplane properly, the failure to recognize change. 
In the United States....e. 

The President insisted upon running the Navy, insisted upon picking admirals 
who looked backwards, who pooh=-poohed what an airplane could do to a battleship. 
Mr. Roosevelt himself, not long ago, talked down the importance of air- 

planes in naval warfare. He frowned upon the conclusion of former Navy Secre- 
tary Edison, who insisted that the airplane had forced a redesign of warships. 
Admirals trained the Navy to fight an old-fashioned sea war. They balked 
at changes in command to permit development of the airplane as an offensive 
weapon. They tied the plane to defense, to control by surface officers. 
As a result: Little Japan, with a small aircraft industry, blitzed the U.S. 
Navy and pushed on to conquests that rest upon skillful use of air power. 














It's true that U.S. Navy leadership is being changed a little. It's true 
that a vast airplane building program now is getting under way here. 

But: The new leadership still has to prove itself; still has to show if the 
lessons of recent weeks are fully learned. Airmen remain a bit skeptical. 

It's a different situation in the Army. Fliers there have their own status. 
And: After being starved in peacetime, the Army mushrooms in wartime, with less 
emphasis on maintaining old traditions and old methods. Army aviation is booming. 








Army soon is to ask for large numbers of new men. This means: The draft 
will speed up very rapidly in the weeks and months ahead. The 1942 call is to 
be for at least 1,900,000 men. It may be stepped up higher than that. 

Present plans are for an Army of between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 men by the 
end of 1943. Continued war may send even higher the demand for man power. 

Every individual must take this fact into consideration. It's a fact that 
will force adjustments in private lives, in business, in employment methods. 
And: Men now exempt are going to find their status changed by new rules. 








What is planned in relation to the draft is this..... 

Registration: To register and inventory all men from 18 to 65. 

Service: To classify, examine and call for service men between 20 and 45. 
Men above 36 who are called will largely be used in noncombatant work. 

Dependents: To seek from Congress authority to require men in service to 
make payments to their dependents and to match those payments with federal funds. 

Purpose: To tap big reservoir of men with dependents, who now are exempt. 

Limited service: To call many men now deferred for physical deficiencies, 
using those men in tasks that will release the physically fit for combat duty. 

There is to be a general tightening up of Selective Service now that the 
Army is prepared to expand rapidly. Effects will be widespread. 














Submarine sinkings of coastal ships are not yet serious; are not yet at a 
rate that will force rationing of gasoline and other products in the East. 

However: If not quickly checked, they can become very serious. Shipping is 
the bottleneck that most directly is slowing the effort to make U.S. power felt 
in this war. Every sinking delays the time when this bottleneck can be removed. 

U.S. shipbuilding program still is not ir full swing. As of January 3l, 
the Maritime Commission spent $206,000,000 on a $2,734,000,000 building program. 

President Roosevelt is continuing to take his war responsibilities in 
Stride. He shows no sign of worry. He isn't weighed down by the clamor of more 
and more nations for a bigger and bigger slice of the U.S. arms production. 

President's idea seems to be that the country is doing all that it can; 
that there's no reason to cry over past mistakes and past defeats. 
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Used in respirators 
to filter air, protect 
workers’ heaith. 
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Motor truck bodies, 
too, are insulated 
with KIMPAK. 

















Furniture manu- 
facturers use | 
KIMPAK for 
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insulates against 
noise, heat and 
cold in cabins ; 
and fire-walls of — ~ 
airplanes. : ae 








Used by 
beauty shops 
in permanent 
waving. 
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One of the busiest materials in America! 


ies numerous fields of industry, KIMPAK* is helping 
to make some products better. KIMPAK is a mate- 
rial of seemingly unlimited uses! 

What is KIMPAK? It’s a pure wood fiber product 
which is adaptable to a wide variety of needs. One type 
is porous, highly absorbent, has a low flow resistance 
... filters air, gases, liquids. Another form of KIMPAK 
is highly effective thermal and acoustical insulation... 
flexible, easily installed. It’s insulation that won't sag, 
sift or settle... vibration can’t harm it. 

KIMPAK gives resilient bulk at low cost, an attribute 
that makes it useful for padding upholstered furniture, 
leather goods, candy and cosmetic boxes, and many 
other products. 

KIMPAK comes the way you need it, thick, thin, 
and in any dimensions you require. KIMPAK is made 
moisture-resistant or moisture-absorbent . . . abrasion- 
resistant ... even fire-resistant! 

Most important now, KIMPAK is immediately available. 

Want to know more about KIMPAK and what it 
may do for you? Send for free book “KIMPAK — 
AND ITS THOUSAND-AND-ONE USES IN INDUSTRY.” 






) KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION USN-242 
(Established 1872) Neenah, Wisconsin 


Send a free copy of the story of KIMPAK to: 


Company 














. .. Staggered Hours for Business... Cut in Typewriter Production 


Price policies. Statutory price control 
began with a general review by the Office 
of Price Administration of all 
price schedules. Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson sought that fine balance at 
which price regulation will not discourage 
vital production. To that end he joined 
in a statement with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard pointing out that “abun- 
dant production” comes ahead of low 
prices. In apparent agreement was Donald 
Nelson, chairman of the War Production 
Board, who told the National Association 
of Manufacturers to rush war contracts to 
completion and “to hell with stopping to 
count the cost.” 

Copper: Plan to pay bonus prices for 
increased production of copper, lead and 
zinc went into effect. Metals Reserve Co., 
a subsidiary of Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. is prepared, for example, to pay 
prices based on 17 cents for copper. Ceil- 
ing price is 12 cents. Bonus will be paid 
for all copper produced in excess of month- 
ly quotas fixed for each operator. 

Automobiles: The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration established maximum whole- 
sale and retail prices at which passenger 
cars may be sold under the rationing 
program. Retail prices were set at factory 
list prices with addition of various charges 
dealers may add, including transportation, 
taxes and a 1 per cent per month increase 
to pay dealers for storing cars. 


existing 


Property insurance. The Senate passed 
legislation to create a $1,000,000,000 fund 
to compensate American property owners 
for war damages. The measure authorizes 
a War Damage Corp. to compensate losses 
up to $15,000. Those desiring protection 
for larger sums would pay premiums under 
a plan not yet formulated. House still has 
to approve this bill. 


Production control. Both the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Department of 
Justice moved toward stricter policing of 
war production. WPB ordered cessation 
of all deliveries of aluminum scrap or alloys 
to Acme Aluminum Foundry, Chicago, ex- 
cept for war work. WPB charged the com- 
pany delivered 78,000 pounds of aluminum 
castings on nondefense orders last autumn 
and that the company failed to make all 
customers file sworn statements covering 
inventories. 

Bidding: Attorney General Biddle creat- 
ed a war frauds unit within the Justice De- 
partment. The new unit will work under 
the Antitrust Division and the Criminal 
Division to investigate complaints of col- 
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Bonuses for Extra Metals Output . .. Check-Up on War Contracts 





THE WAR WEEK 
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Day-by-day record of American war 
activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 

Jan. 31: Sporadic fighting on Bataan Pen- 
insula; some prisoners taken. 


Feb. 1: Enemy thrusts in Bataan Penin- 
sula repelled .. . Corregidor big guns sur- 
prised landing force in Manila Bay and 
destroyed it... Naval and air units made 
surprise attack upon Japanese bases in 
Marshall and Gilbert islands; many enemy 
fleet auxiliaries sunk or beached; shore in- 
stallations hit; many enemy airplanes de- 
stroyed; eleven American aircraft failed to 
return. 


| Feb. 2: Enemy attack on right and left 
| flanks of our troops in Bataan repulsed 
} with heavy losses; picked groups (Tatori), 
in simultaneous attack on West Coast, de- 
stroyed or captured . Army bombers 
raided Japanese airfields at Kuala Lumpur 
and Kuantan in Malaya; nine planes shot 
down; one of our bombers lost . . . Ameri- 
| can Flying Fortresses attacked Japanese 
shipping at Balik Papan, Borneo; two 
transports sunk, a third probably sunk; all 
| planes returned. 





Feb. 3: In Bataan Peninsula, counterat- 
tack overran three lines of enemy trenches 
and captured considerable equipment . . . 
Motor torpedo boat believed to have tor- 
pedoed an enemy_warship inside Manila 

ay ... U.S.S. Neches, a naval tanker, 
torpedoed. 
| Feb. 4: Our troops on Bataan continued 
to mop up remnants of Japanese who had 
landed on West Coast or had infiltrated 
behind our lines. 


Feb. 5: Japanese gun emplacements on 
southeastern shore of Manila Bay destroyed 
by fire from our fortifications . Nine 
Japanese transports observed at ports in 
Lingayen Gulf, debarking troops to rein- 
force concentrations in Bataan. 





lusive bidding, false representations to 
federal agencies in connection with Gov- 
ernment contracts, profiteering and _ all 
other charges of frauds upon the Govern- 
ment in connection with the war. 

Inventories: WPB prepared for distribu- 
tion to 10,000 users of metals a question- 
naire designed to check important leaks 
of vital war materials and to form the 
basis for estimates of essential civilian 
production. 


Transportation. Director of Defense 
Transportation Joseph Eastman warned 
that staggered hours for industrial and 
business workers may be the “bitter pill” 
that Americans will have to swallow be- 
cause morning and evening peaks in mass 
transportation draw heavily on man power 
and facilities. Mr. Eastman suggested that, 
if school busses operated at hours different 
from workers’ rush hours, 80,000 school 
buses would be released to transport war 
workers. 


BINNS, 
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Broadcasting. Federal Communication; 
Commission foreclosed further expansion 
of the radio broadcasting industry during 
the war by a new policy under which th 
Commission will refuse further grants for 
construction of new standard broadcasting 
stations or authorize equipment changes jp 
existing stations. 


Airplanes. The War Department award. 
ed the Chrysler Corp. a $100,000,000 con. 
tract to construct a bomber engine plant 
at Chicago. Lieut. Gen. William S. Knud- 
sen said the plant probably would begin 
operations within nine months. Wright 12. 
cylinder air-cooled engines—the _ biggest 
American motors—will be produced. 


Typewriters. WPB requested typewriter 
manufacturers to cut production 20 to % 
per cent on standard machines during the 
next three months. Eventual reductions of 
40 per cent on standard and 80 per cent 
on portable typewriters are expected. One 
million typewriters were produced last year. 


Sugar. Household hoards of sugar wil 
be taken into account when rationing 
starts, Price Administrator Henderson an- 
nounced. When sugar ration stamps—to be 
issued in a form called War Ration Book 
No. 1—are ready, applicants will be re 
quired to make certified statements as to 
amounts of sugar they possess. If they have 
more than two pounds for each member 
a household, stamps covering the exces 
will be torn out of the ration book. Fine or 
imprisonment is provided for false state- 
ments. OPA continues to say three-quar- 
ters of a pound a week is the most likely 
ration per person. Storekeepers will keep 
stamps used by customers, turn them in to 
cover replenishments in stock. 





Rubber. The House approved a bill d- 
recting the Department of Agriculture to 
develop domestic rubber supply from 
guayule. The measure authorizes the De 
partment to plant 75,000 acres to guayult 
bushes in this country. WPB prepared al 
order lowering the rubber content of al 
tires except those used on airplanes. The 
expected saving is about 20,000 tons . 
crude rubber annually. 


Financing. To help finance war expendi { 
tures, the Treasury announced its intention 
of offering a security issue of $1,500,000; 
000 on February 13. Secretary Morgenthau 
told a press conference the sale of defense 
bonds in January exceeded $1,000,000,00 
—more than twice the December sale. 
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What happened to the world’s busiest man? 


uEss I’m like a Jot of business men these days . . . busy as a 
bird dog ... no privacy ... people always getting in my 
hair. And, on top of all that, plenty of out-of-town trips to make! 
Well, I certainly have to hand it to that new secretary of mine. 
She gave me a lecture the other day I think should be heard in 
every office! 

*“Listen,”’ she said, ‘“‘we know you’re busy as all-get-out. Too 
much to do and too little time to do it in. But when you do have 
a chance to take it easy and relax, why in heaven’s name don’t 
you take advantage of it? Now this trip’s your golden oppor- 
tunity! I’ve reserved Roomette 7 on the Limited tonight. As 
soon as you get to the train go to your Roomette, shut the door, 
hang your clothes in the locker, put on your pajamas and stretch 
out full length on that big, comfortable bed! 


HAVE YOU TRIED THESE 
SPECIAL PULLMAN ROOMS? 





BEDROOM (for 1 or 2 people) All the privacy 
of a hotei room—your own toilet and wash 
basin—writing table—full-length mirror— 
air-conditioner—wide sofa seats that turn 
by magic into beds. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





BEDROOM SUITE Connecting bedrooms offer 
one big room or individual accommoda- 
tions. If both upper and lower berths are 
occupied, it takes care of 4 people for Jess 
than they’d pay for 4 lower berths. 


*‘Read if you like. But RELAx! Everything you need is right in 
your Roomette . . . soft bed, soft lights, your own toilet facilities. 
You don’t have to see a single person till you get up in the morn- 
ing. And you won’t have to worry about getting to that meeting. 
Now, please, will you promise to take it easy and just enjoy the 
trip?”’ 

Naturally, I promised. And I found out how right she was. 
Had a full night’s sleep. . . No interruptions... 
arrived fresh as a daisy. And, boy, did I tear that meeting apart! 


. no worries. . 


* * * 


Note: Next time you’re traveling, why not enjoy the extra privacy 
and comfort of a Pullman Roomette? It costs only slightly more 
than a lower berth. 





DRAWING ROOM (for 1 to 5 people) Last 
word in comfort. 58 square feet of floor area. 
Separate toilet and lavatory . . . table for 
games, working, writing . . . 3 comfortable 
beds .. . separate heat control. 


For Comfort, Safety, and Dependability— 


GO PULLMAN 








THEY CAN HANDLE 


Te men and women in the Bell System are 
used to meeting emergencies and they are 
trained and equipped to carry on in times of 
special need. For years they have known the 


test of fire, flood and storm. That experience 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM .. . SERVICE TO THE 


THE TOUGH JOBS 


stands in good stead in this greatest emergency 
of our time. The Nation is counting on tele- 
phone workers to prove faithful to the task and 
they will not fail. Always before them is the 


tradition that the message must go through. 


NATION IN PEACE AND WAR 
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UNITED NATIONS AT ODDS 
OVER ARMS DISTRIBUTION 


Problem of Too Few Guns to Meet Needs of All Hard-Pressed Allies 














for East demands conflict 
with U.S.-British policy of 
viewing Hitler as Foe No. 1 


Fateful decisions concerning America’s 
arsenal of democracy are being forced by 
the war crisis in the Pacific. Basie war 
strategy worked out in the conferences 
between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill is being questioned. 


ie Far Eastern allies of the United States 
Be and Britain contend these plans con- 
1 centrate too much American aid in Eng- 
de land, and leave the nations fighting Japan 


dangerously exposed. 

$ The American arsenal is under the pres- 
sure of terrific competition. The Dutch 
i are complaining privately that they are 
in desperate need of war materials that 
they have bought and paid for, but on 
which they cannot get delivery. Australia 
is urging great increases of every type of 
fighting equipment. The Chinese are hint- : 
ing that Americans are long on promises - +, long on promise, short on performance? 
and short on performance. In various 

quarters in the Far East, amazement is upon the available war supplies. The 


. a 
a 








AMERICAN CONVOY IN THE PACIFIC 





be held, and that all possible aid shall 
expressed that Singapore and Rangoon claims are being urged at the White House be sent to strengthen Russia as a for- 
should have been left so lightly defended. by diplomats and military spokesmen for midable land foe to Germany. 

But the clamor for American aid does different nations. The needs of several 


That all help that can be spared 
not come from the Far East alone. From have been talked over with President 


without jeopardizing the fight against 


Russia comes word that American ship- Roosevelt. The appeals have been elo- Germany shall be sent to the Far East 
ments are falling far behind the schedules quent with a deep sincerity. In requesting to aid the nations fighting Japan. 
that were promised. From Africa, the American aid, the nations are asking for These chief points of strategy the Far 


news emphasizes the need to hurry all weapons to defend the lives and safety of 


. Eastern countries are now seeking to have 
kinds of help. The British insist that their — their people, and getting them might mean 


amended to the extent of sending a much 


home defenses need more strengthening. even continued national existence itself. larger share of American war materials for 
At the same time. The American Army Broad questions of strategy. Back of — their use against Japan. 


is appealing for more airplanes, tanks, these vital considerations of self-defense 


The argument for more Far East aid. 
guns and ammunition for its own forces. are fundamental questions of Allied 


Each of the three countries fighting in- 





-ncy The Marines need more supplies, espe- strategy, and of American defense policy. vasion of the Japanese has a strong claim 
~ “wind planes. The Navy is demanding more The main question is whether to concen- _ of its own for all the aid the U.S. can spare. 
planes, more ships, more guns. trate this nation’s effort against Japan or The Dutch contend they are holding the 

and The result is that the American arsenal Germany and whether to make the chief front in the South Pacific almost single- 
is swamped with demands. There simply _ effort in the Pacific or the Atlantic. handed and should have first call on avail- 

the are not enough war supplies to meet the The cardinal principles of Anglo-Ameri- able airplanes. The Australians plead that 
needs. The appeals for help cannot be can strategy are three. They are: they are the final barrier and the one base 

_ met for months to come. That England must be defended at from which a northward attack can be 
The questions now being pressed upon all costs, and that the North and launched against Japan when the right 

the Anglo-American leadership grow out South Atlantic sea lanes must be kept time comes. The Chinese argue that, if 

of this situation. The Allied countries are wide open. supplies are made available to them, they 

at odds as to which shall have first call That Suez and the Near East shall will drive the Japanese armies out of their 
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country and provide sea and air bases for 
direct American attacks against Japan. 
The arguments for more Far East aid 
are placed also on grounds of general 
strategy. The that 
military planning calls for knocking out 
the weaker partner first, and then con- 
centrating on the stronger partner when 
he must fight alone. Another argument 
holds that, if Japan gets the East Indies’ 
resources, with their assurance of ability 


contention is sound 


to fight a long war, gains access to the 
Indian Ocean and cuts the Allied supply 
line to the Near East, the Allies may never 
be able to beat either Japan or Germany. 

Still 
those 


other reasons are advanced by 
this 
send a larger share of available munitions 
to the Far East. The troops massed in the 
British Isles, they contend, are, in effect, 
Instead of 


U.S. forces there to be inactive, available 


who believe country should 


immobilized. sending more 
troops, according to this view, should be 
hurried to the Far East, where desperate 
fighting is going on now. It is argued that 
a few U.S. 
planes could turn the tide against Japan. 

One Far Eastern 
strategy is being made. By spreading Al- 
lied help thin over a far-flung front and 
concentrating forces in England, it is con- 
tended that the Allies are giving the Axis 
powers the chance to pick their point to 
strike, with the that at that 
point the Axis forces will have superiority. 
This argument holds that the best defense 


divisions and perhaps 2,000 


more criticism of 


assurance 


is a strong offense, and the Allies never 
will stop retreating until they learn to 


mass forces, take the initiative and attack. 
The argument for aid to Britain. Allied 


strategy calls for hanging on through 1942, 
taking defeats if need be but forestalling 
a knockout, fac- 
tories turn out the weapons and munitions 


while American arms 
necessary to bring superiority in 1943. 

The argument for more help. for Eng- 
land holds that the only chance for Ger- 
to strike a knockout win the 
war in 1942 is through successful invasion 
of England. The contention is that mass- 
ing men and munitions sufficient to make 


many and 


England impregnable is sound strategy. 
It will keep the war going through 1942 
and provide the base for American opera- 
tions against Germany in 1943. 

As to aid to Russia. The lag in help for 
Russia is not related to the causes that 
have slowed priorities on help for the Far 
East. Helping to restore vigor to the Rus- 
sian armies is a vital part of the Allied 
strategy of holding Adolf Hitler’s armies 
until the supplies have been produced to 
support a drive for his final defeat. Hit- 
ler’s spring offensive will aim at destruc- 
tion of Russia, at conquest of oil, and at 
turn and concentrate full 
power on a knockout of England. The Al- 
lied authorities agree fully with the Rus- 
sian contention that Russia deserves bet- 
ter than 50 per cent performance on prom- 
The need for get- 
ting more help in time to assist the Russian 
drives to forestall and upset the German 
spring offensive is fully understood. 

The shortage of help to Russia is not 
because of Allied policy. The causes are 
the difficulties of ship- 
ments through submarine-infested waters 
to icy ports in the North, or the long haul, 
the shortage of ships, and the complex 


a chance to 


ises of American aid. 


endless moving 





DIPLOMATS: 


—Acme 


HU SHIH, HALIFAX, CASEY, LOUDON 
. .- amazement in the Far East 


rail and truck problems of the southern # 
approacn to Russia through the Persian 
Gulf. Aid to Russia has encountered 
thousand kinds of delay, but the policy js 
firm and Herculean efforts to speed help 
are being made. 

Immediate outlook for the Far East 
In spite of all the pressure for far-reaching 
changes in Allied policies governing - 
vision of war supplies, the chances seem 
to be against any sweeping revisions this 
year. 

Rather than divert 
merchant shipping and naval protection to 


large amounts of 


— 


T 


Ref 
fun 
Nar 


Tl 


the 14,000-mile haul to the Far East, the out 


Allied forces are likely to tighten their grip 
Atlantic. The determination to 
hold on to the Atlantic theater whatever 
happens and prevent Adolf Hitler from 
scoring a smashing victory in 1942 is as 


on the 


strong as ever. 

The implications of this policy for the 
Far East the unbroken 
series of Japanese advances on the founda- 
tions of Allied power in that part of the 
world—Manila, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Rangoon, Surabaya, Darwin. 


are revealed in 


The Japanese drive on Rangoon is ap 
threat to that priceless Allied 
asset, the Burma Road, China’s artery 
and life line for war materials from the 


ominous 


United States. The situation has aroused 
reactions in China so profound that talk r 
of a separate peace with Japan is revived 
in Chungking. This was the compelling 
reason for rushing through the $500,000- 
000 American loan and $200,000,000 Brit- 
ish loan: for China. 


for 


In spite of promises of great Allied re 
inforcements, Japanese air strength over 
Singapore, Rangoon, Surabaya, and even 
Darwin, tells the story of the inadequacy 
of American aid in planes. So far, it is 


for 


one more case of too little and too late 
The 1942 outlook for the Far East in- 
cludes the possibility of the loss of Singa- 
Rangoon and the Dutch East I 
With losses would fade stil 
further the chances of sending a relief ex- 
pedition to break the siege of General 
MacArthur’s little in the 
Philippines. 
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gallant army 





The longer view. The United States a 
has under way an immense effort to prof 
duce the materials and train the men to 
settle accounts with Japan. As Americal 






begin to roll out weapons in volume, more 
and more aid will be sent to the Far East. 
If the Indies are lost, Australia will le 
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though years may be needed to do it. f Sex 


the Battle of the Atlantic is won, th rtific 


Allies can concentrate against Japan fot 
a knockout in the Pacific. 
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Refusal of House to vote 

funds in 1939. Records of 
Navy and White House 

ints of 
‘tion to 
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The little island of Guam, 6,000 miles 
out in the Pacific, is coming to be the 
symbol of responsibility for this nation’s 
unpreparedness for war. 
That island was the first American pos- 
gssion to fall to the Japanese. It was ex- 
posed and unfortified and relatively un- 
amed. It might have been a strong out- 
pst. From it might have gone patrol 
planes that would have sighted and re- 
ported the Japanese naval movement that 
led to the Pearl Harbor disaster. 
Whose was the responsibility for an un- 
fortified Guam? The Navy places the 
blame on the House of Representatives. 
The House tries to shift the blame back to 
the Navy. Senators claim that President 
Roosevelt himself said the idea should be 
bropped after the House voted 205 to 168 
on Feb. 28, 1939, against an appropriation 
of $5,000,000 for dredging the coral out of 
the Guam harbor so that it could be used 
for seaplanes and submarines. The White 
House feels that the House action tells the 
tale, and points out, too, that the issue was 
ofered again in 1940. 
From the start, however, the real fight 
for developing Guam was led by Repre- 
sentative Maas (Rep.) , of Minnesota, who 
waned that disaster might result from 
failure to act. He warned that members 
posing this development would take a 
‘terrible responsibility” upon themselves. 
The argument was revived in the House 
Naval Affairs Committee last month. It 
was then taken up in the Senate. In es- 
ence, the Senate argument on Feb. 3, 
1M2, was this: 
Sexator Tarr: I have been told that 
the Navy advised that even if we had 
pent $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 on forti- 
feation we could not hope to hold Guam 
more than 30 days against Japanese attack. 
Senator Watsu: No, the statement was 
hat if Guam were fortified it could be held 
ginst anything except a major assault 
by a powerful nation. 
if Senator Tarr: But that particular ap- 
trongholds leita: : F , 
priation had nothing to do with the 

_— Japa tification of Guam. 
» do It. i Sexator Watsu: No direct request for 
= 7 tification was ever put before the com- 

Japan “Mittees of the Senate or the House. 
Senator Typines: It would be unfair 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE MAAS 
His warning went unheeded 


to leave the Navy in the position that they 
did not want to fortify Guam. The item we 
put in the bill was to start fortification by 
dredging the harbor. 

Senator Barker: There then was quite 
a bit of sentiment in the country that it 
would be unwise to offend Japan by this 
development. 

Senator Cxiark: Even if Guam had 
been completely fortified, that would not 
have compensated for the fatal defect of 
the Army and Navy at Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Typincs: It is unfair to leave 
the impression that, if Guam had been 
fortified fully, the attack on Pearl Harbor 
would have taken place just the same. 
Japan would have had great difficulty get- 
ting by it. 

In the House Committee, or Jan. 14, 
1942, Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, who han- 
dles the Navy’s construction work, was on 
the stand. Questions and answers were as 
follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE Ditter: Development 
of the breakwater and seaway at Guam 
was taken up as an inland 
proposition, was it not? 

ApmirAL Moree.ui: You are confusing 
Guam with Wake and Midway. They were 


waterways 


~ authorized as rivers and harbors projects. 


REPRESENTATIVE Ditter: You might say 
that any delay in shore development at 


Guam would not have had any effect 


THE SECOND BATTLE OF GUAM 


Arguments Over the Blame for Leaving the Island Unfortified 


on the surprise attack on December 7. 

Apmiraut Moreett: I can’t go along with 
that. The Hepburn Board in its report to 
Congress recommended development of a 
first-class air and submarine base and that 
was never voted. 

REPRESENTATIVE Casey: That report was 
never brought into Congress itself, was it? 

ApMIRAL Moree: It was transmitted 
by the Secretary of the Navy to the Speak- 
er of the House. 

REPRESENTATIVE Dirter: But that was 
not for anything more than this break- 
water. 

ApMIRAL Moreevi: That was just the 
first step recommended in the Hepburn re- 
port. 

REPRESENTATIVE Ditter: But the details 
of the Hepburn report as to making Guam 
an important base never became part of 
that program as it was submitted to Con- 
gress. 

ApMIRAL MoreeE.LL: No, sir. It was not 
submitted by the Department because the 
Department had such difficulty in attempt- 
ing to obtain the first small increment that 
it felt it pursue the 
further. 

REPRESENTATIVE Ditter: Could the im- 
provements have been completed in the 
intervening two years? I mean, could the 
entire business of making it a submarine 
and aviation base been completed? 

ApMIRAL Moree.t: Yes, sir. We did it 
at Midway. We could have he good oper- 
ating facilities if we had obtained that 
money in the first appropriation which was 
passed in June or July of 1939. 

In other words, if Congress had voted 
money for Guam in 1939—even a small 
amount for dredging—the situation might 
today be different. Guam is a sizable island 
with good harbor facilities, once dredged. 
Wake was held for some time by the small 
force on it. Midway continued to hold 
against the Japanese. 

What happened to the proposal to start 
developments at Guam was that on Feb. 
23, 1939, the House voted 205 to 168 to 
strike out of the Naval Works Bill the ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 for improving 
Guam harbor. The next year Admiral 
Moreell came again before the House com- 
mittee and asked for authority to improve 
the harbor as a river and harbors project. 
Again he was turned down. 

Later he asked again and early in 1941 
got the money. Work was under way when 
Japan struck. 


useless to matter 
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Navy’s High Command: 
Do ‘Desk Admirals’ Rule? 


Veteran Sea Dogs Now Directing Strategy of Our Operating Forces} \ 


Vast job of Admirals King, 
Nimitz and Hart in fighting 
war across the Pacific 


General Douglas MacArthur clings des- 
perately to Bataan. The British retire to 
Singapore. Dutch East Indies bases are 
battered. Australia and the Burma Road 
are threatened. Japan moves ahead. And 
fighting men in a dozen sectors of the 
Far East scan the skies for the sight of an 
American plane, watch the seas for Ameri- 
can ships bearing soldiers and weapons. 

Two months after Pearl Harbor, they 
see few of them. American planes and 
ships have hammered a Japanese convoy 
in Macassar Strait. Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz has sent a section of his Pacific 
Fleet to raid enemy concentrations in 
their Marshall and Gilbert island 
But these are only forays, not big-scale ac- 
tions. The real work of the Navy is hidden 
behind a thick curtain of censored silence. 

The job that has been given to the Pa- 
cific Fleet is one of hauling men and mate- 
rials vast distances, protecting them from 
Japanese sea and air attack. It must track 
the enemy to his lair and destroy him. It 
must take the battle to his home grounds 
as quickly as possible. But the job is a 
baffling one. 

Pacific distances are The 
ocean covers 70,000,000 square miles. From 
10,000 miles 
That means about two 
shade less to 


bases. 


staggering. 
Hawaii to Java is about 
around Australia. 
months for a convoy, a 
Australia, a shade more to Singapore. 
Straight across the Pacific, it is only half 
that distance to where General MacArthur 
fights in the Philippines. Hawaii is not 
quite 5,000 miles from him. 

Japanese bases lie all along the route to 
the Philippines. The Marshall and Caroline 
islands are to the south, along the direct 
waterway to the Dutch East Indies and 
Australia. No one knows how many bases 
these islands hold. Only two white men 
have been through the area in the last ten 
years. One did not come out. But for years 
Australians have seen ships loaded with 
cement and steel heading that way. The 
Japanese are known to have bases at Pel- 
ew, Yap, Truk, Ponape, Jalinit and Wotje, 
all in that group. To the north of this di- 
rect route to the Philippines lies Guam, 
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» +. tough temper on a “taut ship the 


which the United States failed to fortify 
and Japan took over after paying toll to 
the Marines. Directly north are other units 
of this chain of island fortresses with which 
Japan has girded itself—Rota and Saipan 
in the Marianas. 

These bases hold submarines, airplanes, 
surface fighting craft. To reach General 
MacArthur, the Navy must break through 
the chain. of the must be 
cleared away if any seaward drive is made 
upon Japan itself. In this job, the Japanese 
fleet and air force must be dealt with. 

But at the moment, the task is one of 
getting fighting men and weapons to the 
hard-pressed Allies in Singapore. the Dutch 
East Indies, Australia, China. Many a 
Navy man, however, both in the service 
and out, like Vice Admiral J. K. Taussig, 
retired, feels the Philippines should be re- 
lieved; that it would provide a better op- 
erating base than Singapore against Japan 
proper and would cut straight across the 
Japanese line of communications to the 
southward. Manila is 1,500 miles closer to 
Japan than is Singapore. 

The men. To do the job, the Navy has 
Admiral Nimitz, veteran submarine ex- 
pert, in Honolulu. He went to command 
the Pacific Fleet from the job as chief of 


Some bases 





the Bureau of Navigation, which has littk 
to do with navigation. It handles persor- 
nel. Further west, working from a Dutd th 
East Indies base, is Admiral Thomas Cf," 


: In 
Hart, another submarine expert, but 9 il 
air-minded that Navy officers say his pre ee 
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dictions of the use of the airplane in war -. 
, ° . ~) @ Mur. 
fare were drawn upon by Brig. Gen. Wil He 


liam Mitchell in the disputes of fifteen 


the 
years ago. 
‘ : ; ; : com 
Directing both of these officers from 
5 the 


Washington is the Navy’s new commande] ,_ 
. a ; “yaaa, # desk 
in chief, Admiral Ernest J. King, a tougi 


disciplinarian with a hair-trigger temper Ps 
President Roosevelt’s order gave him “st: ri 
preme command of the operating force 3 
comprising the several fleets of the Unite! of 

States and of the operating forces of thé - 


naval frontier command.” Although thé befo 
Admiral has established his principal offie 


at the Navy Department in Washington i 
he was left wholly free to exercise person a. 
command at sea, in his own discretion. nie 

The order was an effort to put 7 be 
Navy’s fighting men and ships under 4 al 
fighting admiral, to remove it from th4 ac 
jurisdiction of Navy Department bureati sn 


and desk admirals. Admiral King is ® il | 
sponsible to President Roosevelt, himstl whic 
and not to Admiral Harold R. Stark, ‘4 dens 
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head of the Office of Naval Operations 
which in peacetime operates the Navy’s 
fighting craft. 

A wide gulf apparently has separated the 
Navy’s fighting admirals from its desk ad- 
mirals. One group, including Admirals King 
and Hart, spent most of its shore time in 
War and Navy colleges working on prob- 
lems of strategy and tactics. Another group 
spent less time in the service schools, study- 
ing or teaching, and more at headquarters 
in Washington. 

The story from inside the Navy is that, 
during the last ten years, the top-ranking 
naval posts have tended to center in a 
group of officers in the Ordnance Bureau. 
This same story is that the Ordnance group 
tended to keep the so-called “fighting” ad- 
mirals from advancement into the positions 
of commander in chief of the fleet and chief 
of naval operations. 

Among the Ordnance Bureau officers who 
have held these posts in recent years are 
Admirals William Leahy and Harold R. 
Stark, as chief of naval operations, and 
Admirals James O. Richardson, Husband 
E. Kimmel and Claude C. Bloch, as com- 
mander in chief of the Fleet. However, the 
two ranking admirals at present—those 


commanding sea operations — Admirals 
King and Hart—are not from the Ordnance 


group. 

The ships the Navy has to fight with, 
the shore equipment, the bases and _per- 
sonnel are the product of the Navy’s 
bureau system. Here a hierarchy of sea- 
men, bound by traditions of fighting ships, 
with little heed to air power, had designed 
the weapons for the Navy to fight with. 
In 1933, when President Roosevelt was 
picking a chief for the Bureau of Aeronau- 
ties, he could not find a single flying ad- 
niral among those proposed for the job. 
He chose Ernest King, then a captain, for 
the job. His order making Admiral King 
commander in chief was an effort to take 
the fleet from under the control of the 
desk admirals. 

Although the Navy had invented the 
dive bomber, it had regarded the airplane 
chiefly as a defensive weapon, under- 
estimating its power as well as the amount 
of antiaircraft fire needed to guard ships 
fom bombs. All last year and the year 
before, ships were hustled into yards to 
get new deck armor and more antiaircraft 
gins. The Navy suddenly found itself short 
if planes and aircraft carriers, turned to 
quick conversion of all sorts of cargo ships, 
s evidence of the effectiveness of planes 
mounted. But during the last months of 
peace, it was building submarines faster 
than Germany, collecting supply ships of 
il kinds. These provide floating bases 
which can handle anything but major 
damage to a battleship. 
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BATTLEWAGON: A HIERARCHY OF SEAMEN MADE THE DESIGN 


The fleet, itself, had been divided, how- 
ever, before war came. Despite its huge 
building program, the United States is 
fighting a two-ocean war with a one-ocean 
navy. 

The bases the Pacific Fleet has to do 
the job with are widely scattered, and too 
few. Not until America can claim suprem- 
acy of the air in the Philippine area can it 
do much to relieve General MacArthur. Its 
closest bases to Japan now are those in the 
Aleutian chain. It is 1,700 miles from 
Dutch Harbor to the tip of Kamchatka, 
where Russia has bases. Close by Kam- 
chatka is Paramushir, Japan’s most north- 
erly base in the Kurile islands. America’s 
facilities outside of Dutch Harbor 
and Pearl Harbor are negligible, though 
some slight developments have been un- 
dertaken at Palmyra, Kingman reef, and 
in Samoa, as well as at Midway. On this 
problem, the Navy made surveys ‘and 
wanted the bases, but Congress was not 
willing until too late. 
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CONVERSION OF AUTO INDUSTRY: 


OBSTACLES TO BE OVERCOME 


Huge Task of Adapting Plant, Men and Machines to Production of Arms 


Pooling of tools, use 
of subcontracting to 
speed output of weapons 


(A revolution in American industry is under 
way—transformation of huge mass-production 
plants into a still vaster, unified war production 
machine. Staff representatives of The United 
States News have gathered at first hand in the 
factories of the automobile industry and in field 
offices of the Army’s Ordnance. Department the 
information presented in the following analysis.) 


America’s automobile industry suddenly 
The country’s largest 
becoming 


has disappeared. 
plants 
merely a part of a new war industry. In- 
stead of making cars and trucks, this in- 
dustry will make tanks and tank parts, 
airplane engines, guns and parts for guns, 


mass-production are 


bombers and bomber parts. 
But this conversion will not be accomi- 
plished overnight. Assembly lines have 
slowed to a stop in Detroit, but, before 
war materials are mass-produced, auto- 
motive plants must their vitals 
ripped out. Already floors are being dug 


have 


up, partitions torn out, machinery dis- 
mantled. be moved 
in, old machinery rearranged, new work- 
ers hired and old workers retrained before 
This 


in- 


New machines must 


war production reaches its peak. 
process will take months—in 
stances, 18 months. 


some 


THE STORY OF A WAR WEAPON: 





THE PLANT: New steel ribs to house men and machines... 
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In fact, the automobile industry’s great- 
est contributions to the war effort will be 
trained management and skilled workmen. 
In addition, the industry will contribute 
some machinery and some plants, but a 
visit to Detroit reveals that new plants 
and special tools still will be needed to 
complete the large machines of war—air- 
plane bombers and tanks. By converting 
to war production, the industry also re- 
leases vast amounts of raw materials that 
normally would be used for cars. 

Automobile will 
have all the work they can handle. The 
tank program alone will require more plant 
and equipment than is needed to produce 
500,000 automobiles a year. To fill bomber 
orders, another industry larger than the 
entire automotive industry must be devel- 
oped. At the moment men are idle in De- 
troit, but a labor force 75 per cent greater 
than peacetime peak eventually will be 
needed. 

Chrysler, for example, will be produc- 
ing three times as much material as the 
company normally produces and twice as 
much as it ever produced during peak 


companies, however, 


vears. General Motors plans to expand its 
from 332,000 at civilian 
peak to 450,000 a year from now. Ford 
normally employs 90,000 workers, but in 
six or eight months expects to need 200,- 
000. Studebaker was turning out $8,000,- 
000 worth of cars a month. By June, 1943, 


working force 


this firm expects war volume to reach $40. 
000,000 a month. 

Meaning of conversion. Closing of the 
automobile industry and creation of mass- 
production war industry is causing funda- 
mental changes in operating practices, 
Chrysler’s Plymouth plant, for instance, no 
longer will make vehicles. Instead, it is 
manufacture Bofors anti- 
aircraft guns, parts for the Chrysler tank 
arsenal, and parts for Army bombers to 
be assembled in other plants. 

The main Dodge plant is switching to 
tank parts and to subassemblies for anti- 
aircraft guns and Army trucks. Pontiac’s 
motor plant is producing antiaircraft guns 
for the Navy. Ford used to operate 30 
assembly lines in various sections of the 
country; now operates one in Detroit. Sec- 
tions of the company’s giant River Rouge 
plant are completely shut down, useless 
for war production. 

Machine tools. Immediate task of the 
automobile industry is to adapt tools to 
new purposes. Estimates vary as to how 
much of the tool supply is convertible. 
Conversion depends upon the nature of 
the work to be done. One company be- 
lieves that half its tools now can be used 
for war orders and a fourth of them used 
by other plants for different orders. An- 
other company, however, finds that only 
350 out of 800 machines can be used for 
tanks, and still another reports that only 


converting to 





ASSEMBLY LINE: Mass production techniques being adapted... 
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rv tools out of stock of 3,000 were 
found adaptable for airplane engine work, 
while 2,000 tools were needed for the 
order. 

Time lag between an end to automobile 
production and the beginning of arms pro- 
duction is explained by machine tool diffi- 
culties. New machines must be installed 
and converted machines must be equipped 
with new cutting parts and fixtures. Much 
of this work is being done in the com- 
panies’ own tool plants, but, until retool- 
ing is completed, arms output must wait. 

Biggest conversion job previously un- 
dertaken in the automobile industry was 
the switch by Ford from the old Model T 
to Model A. An entirely new vehicle was 
designed and plants had to be overhauled 
to make it. The process took two years. 
Now the entire industry is being asked to 
perform this feat in half the time, and 
positive results are expected within six 
months. 

Chrysler, for example, was employing 
73,000 workers before the Pearl Harbor 


attack. The working force today has 
dropped to 27,000, but by next June a 


force of 70,000 is expected again, with pay 
rolls rising steadily thenceforth. 

Pooling operations. The industry’s job 
is either to bring work to usable tools or 
to bring the tools to the work. Plants 
themselves are tackling the first problem 
and the Automotive Council for War 
Production is arranging to send tools to 
the work. An inver‘ory of 150,000 tools 
available for war work is being taken, but 
only 10 per cent of the tools on this list 
is expected to be transferred. 

Tools that cannot be used by the com- 
panies which own them are being marked 
“available” and listed with the Council. 
If another company can use the article, it 
will be transferred. 
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THE TANK: Emerges from auto industry's new arsenal . 


Secret of mass production begins with 
complete specifications and absolutely ac- 
curate drawings. Operations must be 
planned for every piece and parts must 
be interchangeable. Then the whole prod- 
uct is assembled in a series of operations in 
a single plant. 

The Chrysler tank arsenal is a case in 
point. Forgings are received at one end of 
the plant and start down separate machin- 
ing lines. The forgings thus are machined 
into parts, which are then fed into three 
main assembly lines. The assembly lines 
now operate only one shift a day, because 
they can assemble in eight hours the parts 
that require 24 hours to be made. Never- 
theless, the arsenal is turning out tanks at 
three times the rate called for in the orig- 
inal schedule. 

This operation indicates that the auto- 
motive industry will resort to widespread 
subcontracting to keep assembly lines 
moving. One operator, in fact, estimates 
now that almost three-fourths of the 
of his war product “came through the 
gate,” that his operations added only 25 
per cent to the value. 

Advantages of mass production already 
have been noted in a number of items. 
Automotive plants now making guns, for 
example, have found new machines to 
quicken operations. Rifling machines do 
the work in nine minutes. A breech casing 
once required 1,000 hours to make; now 
one is turned out in 150 hours. 

These are some samples of what may 
be expected from mass-production meth- 
ods. The automobile industry as a whole 
is an example of what is happening to 
other industries. Chemical plants, machine 
plants, locomotive factories, electrical 
companies—all are being merged into a 
growing war industry. 

Factories that ordinarily make printing 


value 


machinery now are turning out recoil 
mechanisms and fire-control equipment for 
guns. Recoil mechanisms also are being 
made by an elevator company. A safety 
razor company is making armor-piercing 
shot; a sewing machine factory is turning 
to optical instruments; fireworks concerns 
are making flares and signals and a wom- 
en’s underwear manufacturer is making 
parachutes. One of the country’s largest 
cannon producers is a firm that once made 
pneumatic door closers. 

Shifts to war production now are being 
spurred by the Army. The Ordnance De- 
partment established district offices 
throughout the country, with power to sign 
contracts up to $5,000,000 without referring 
the matter to the War Department. All 
contracts above $1,000,000, however, must 
be studied by the War 


has 


Production Board. 


The New York Ordnance office has 
grown from one officer and three clerks to 
1,300 civil employes and 60 officers. 
Ninety-nine engineers were hired last 


month to speed the work. This office keeps 


tab on all war orders in the area, and, 
when production is lagging, an “engineer 


expediter” is assigned to the job. 
Machine tool supplies have been sur- 
veyed and expert consultation is provided 
for plants that can convert to war work. 
At present, one-third of the plants in the 
New York are at work on Army 
orders and being sought. To 
assist in the Army will pay 
up to half the contract price in advance, 
and, if any plant has usable machine tools, 
an order is likely to be forthcoming. 
American industry thus is learning the 
full meaning of conversion at a rapid rate. 
But the results of this process will not be- 
come apparent until plants are tooled for 
the new job. Then weapons will pour out 
of factories as fast as men can be trained. 


area 
more are 


conversion, 
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READY TO ROLL: By flat car to ports, then to battlefronts 
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Living Costs: How 
Higher Prices Will 
Affect Consumers 


The purchasing power of the dollar is 
shrinking. 

A year ago, the dollar was worth 100 
cents in terms of what it would purchase. 

Today’s dollar, by comparison, is worth 
only 90 cents. 

A year from now, as the Pictogram 
shows, the dollar will have shrunk to 80 
cents in terms of its 1941 purchasing 
power. 

This means that retail prices have 
jumped about 10 cents on the dollar dur- 
ing the last vear. It means that prices are 
expected to go up another 10 cents in the 
year ahead. Here is the picture: 

Food: Food bought for $1 today would 
have cost only 84 cents a year ago. Some 
food items have gone up much more than 
16 cents on the dollar—pork chops, for ex- 
ample. Export of food under the lend-lease 
program is expected to send food prices 
still higher. 

Clothing: The dollar spent for clothing 
today buys only 87 cents worth of the 
clothes it would have bought a year ago. 
Shortages of wool and diversion of avail- 
able supplies to the fighting forces are ex- 
pected to shrink the clothing dollar much 
more. 

House furnishings: Purchasers of house- 
hold furnishings now require $116 to buy 
what $100 would have bought a year ago. 
Prices of house furnishings are mounting 
steadily as more and more factories that 
manufacture washing machines, radios, 
lamps, stoves and refrigerators are changed 
over to war production. 

Rents: Rents have moved up more mod- 
erately in the larger cities. A Labor De- 
partment survey shows a 3 per cent av- 
erage jump in rents for the larger cities. 
In smaller communities, especially war 
boom towns, the increase has been much 
greater. In Mobile, Ala., for example, the 
Department reports an average rent rise 
of almost one-fifth. 

Utilities: Utility prices have increased 
least of all. 

Forecasters are assuming that the new 
price-control law will not entirely prevent 
price increases, but will serve as a brake to 
keep them from going up any faster. 

For most wage earners, the shrinking 
purchasing power of the dollar has been 
offset by the fact that more dollars are go- 
ing into pay envelopes every week. Not so 
fortunate are those families dependent up- 
on salaries and other fixed incomes. 
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SCARCITY AND FARM PAYMENTS 


Administrative Difficulties of Using Benefits to Increase Needed Crops 


About $710,000,000 in 
federal grants this year 
despite near-record income 


Government checks still go out to farm- 
ers, even though the world is clamoring for 
more farm products and income of farm- 
ers this year will be about $13,700,000,000, 
the second highest on record. 

This is giving rise to stories that the 
Government is paying farmers out of one 
pocket to grow less while it pays them out 
of the other to produce more. People are 
reading about how this country and its 
allies need more sugar, more meat, milk 


and eggs, 


more vegetables, more peanuts 
and soybeans for oil. They are hearing of 
Government price guarantees as part of 
an all-out drive to get farmers to increase 
their production. But they also hear that 
millions of dollars will continue to go into 
agricultural adjustment benefits—the pay- 
ments which usually are associated with 
cutting down of production. 

This is the situation: Payments to farm- 
ers are continuing. About $710,000,000 will 
be paid out in connection with this year’s 
farming operations. But there’s no truth 
to reports that farmers are being paid to 
hold down production of any of the prod- 
ucts which the United States or its allies 
need in greater quantities. Real question 





is how the funds are being used. Now 
urging economy in non- 
defense items and there is talk of ceilings 
to hold down high farm prices. Are full 
payments still justified? Is the money be- 
ing used in the most effective way to stim- 
ulate output of the crops that are needed? 

This is the way the $710,000,000 will 
be split up: 

Soil conservation payments. About 
$150,000,000 will go in full or partial pay- 
ment for direct soil-conservation work 
done by farmers—things like improving 
grassland with lime and fertilizer, terracing 
steep slopes or planting cover crops to 
check winter erosion. 

Acreage allotment payments. About 
$300,000,000 will be paid out, mainly for 
not overplanting farm acreage allotments 
of cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, potatoes 
and peanuts. For peanuts the allotments 
apply only to those that are not to be 
crushed for oil. Farmers are being urged to 
increase acreage of peanuts for crushing. 

The other five crops are regarded as 
definitely in surplus. Rice is the only other 
crop for which there is an acreage allot- 
ment. There was a surplus at the time the 
1942 program was drawn up. Since then 
demand has increased and storms de- 
stroyed 5,000,000 bushels of the 1941 crop. 
So, for rice, the payment program has been 
reversed: A farmer will not lose any of his 


everyone 1S 
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THE FARMER STILL GETS HIS BENEFIT CHECK 
: + + » countersigned for crops 
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payment if he exceeds his allotment; he 
will lose al! of his rice payment if he plants 
less than his allotment. 

As in past years, special subsidies are 
paid on acreage of fiber flax, to stimulate 
domestic production. 

Sugar payments. Payments to growers 
who observe certain labor standards will 
total $48,000,000. There are no acreage 
restrictions this year. Last month the rate 
of payment to most farmers was increased 
from 60 to 80 cents on each hundred 
pounds of sugar they grow. Thus the pay- 
ments are being used to get farmers to 
raise more. 

Parity payments. These payments ap- 
ply only to cotton, corn, wheat, rice and 
tobacco. A total of $212,000,000 is avail- 
able for supplementary payments when 
the cash price plus the AAA acreage pay- 
ment for any of these crops is less than 
parity. (Parity is the price which 
product would have to bring to give it 
the same buying power it had during some 
period in which Agriculture Department 
economists figure farm and _ industrial 
prices were in balance.) The parity pay- 
ments that will go out to farmers who 
participate in this year’s farm program are 
based on last year’s price averages. If 
1942 farm prices stay high, parity pay- 
ments in 1943 will automatically be re. 
duced or eliminated. 

Facts about the payments point to this 
conclusion: Use of the funds could be tied 
much more closely than at present to the 
campaign for more food production. While 
it is true that farmers aren’t being paid 
to cut down on products that are needed, 
it’s also true that, except for sugar, flax 
and rice, farmers are not getting payments 
for increasing production. What is being 
done is this: Restrictions are placed on 
the acreage of surplus crops so as to leave 
more land and labor free for other crops 

Prospects. Officials already are aware 
of discrepancies in running an expansion 
campaign without making full use of the 
pulling power of $710,000,000 in_pay- 
ments. Chief reason given for not making 
wider changes this year is the administra 
tive tangle that might result if signals 
were called off after 6,000,000 farmers had 
made their plans. Chances are that next 
year’s farm program will be overhauled to 
make greater production of needed crops 4 
major condition of payment. This would 
mean a greater use of benefit checks to pay 
farmers for growing more. 
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VTORV ISA 
QUESTION OF LIME 


Tee most vital battle today is a fight to gain Time in producing 
the many essentials of war. 


For every hour gained now will hasten the hour of victory. 


Every week gained now will spare the lives of thousands of fight- 
ing men. 

Every month gained now will speed the return of peace and happi- 
ness to suffering men, women and children throughout the world. 


From dawn to dawn, twenty-four hours each day, the nation’s 
Airlines are gaining Time for the nation’s war industries and 
Military forces. 


They carry tons of essential parts and material at the greatest pos- 
sible speed . . . to break bottlenecks and prevent factory tie-ups 
in every state. 


They carry countless Army and Navy men, executives and techni- 
cians, tons of mail, blue prints and official orders thousands of 
miles beyond as well as within our borders . . . in hours, not days 
. .. to speed the tempo of production. 


They make it possible for ordinary business to do its job with 
the speed and efficiency demanded of everyone in a nation at wat. 
By annihilating distance, the speed of Air Transportation creates 
for the United States and her Allies the key to an earlier victory 
... Time itself! 

YOU can help speed Victory through buying Defense Bonds and Stamps. 


Invest your money now. 


SAVE pny 1/R 


For information on schedules, fares, etc., to any point on the domestic or international Airlines, ask any travel 
agent or airline office; or write: Ain TRANSPORT AssociATION, 1515 Massachusetts Ave. N.W.,Washington, D.C 
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Pleas for arms, coming 
elections, production 
speed-up among problems 


President Roosevelt had to shut his mind 
to a lot of worry. More than most Ameri- 
cans, he knew how hard the war was going 
against the United Nations in spite of the 
cheerful headlines. And, more than most, 
he knew that all of the smugness had not 
been wiped off faces that are shown in im- 
portant places. 

The President knew exactly how hard 
the Japanese were striking in their sweep 
down the China Sea toward where the 
Timor Sea meets the Indian Ocean at the 
doors of Australia. He understood with 
what urgency the allies of America looked 
for the coming of the Yankees with their 
planes and fighting men. He knew how 
desperately China’s source of supplies 
was threatened, how little hope lay ahead 
for General Douglas MacArthur’s gallant 
men. 

These were things forced to his attention 
ina more personal and intimate way than 
by the casual reading of a newspaper or 
the drone of a radio voice. The Dutch came 
in person to ask when reinforcements 
would get to their besieged islands. Mr. 
Roosevelt called in his chief military ad- 
visers, General George C. Marshall and 
Admiral Ernest J. King. From them he got 
information that few other persons could 
get: just where these American ships and 
planes are; exactly what progress they are 
making to the battlegrounds of the Pacific; 
when, perhaps even where, they may be 
expected to strike the enemy. He added to 
his own secret store of knowledge informa- 
tion of the disposition of all the important 
wits of the United Nations, troops, ships, 
men, planes. 

For the President, the war came into 
his office with every visitor. Big maps 
showed him the areas of conflict, long, 
curved shipping routes marked with dis- 
lances in red ink. But he operated under 
astrict code of silence and spoke only in 
broad general terms. 

Mr. Roosevelt told his press conference 
that Pacific councils were shaping up, 
that General Sir Archibald Wavell in the 
Far Eastern area would refer long-range 
strategic questions here and to London. 
Military and naval problems would be re- 
erred to joint staffs here and in London, 
o which there would be consultations 
vith American, British, New Zealand, 
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Australian and Dutch officers. Political 
problems would be referred to the Ameri- 
can, British, Dutch and Colonial govern- 
ments. Close co-operation tied London and 
Washington together. But the President 
held himself carefully to broad terms. 
The press conference reflected a domes- 
tic worry of Congress. Elections are com- 
ing up. Already Congress had tried to fig- 
ure who was to blame for the failure to 
fortify Guam, to strengthen America’s de- 
fenses in the Far East. The Navy had 
asked money for Guam, been turned down. 
(See page 13.) Chairman Edward J. Flynn 
of the Democratic National Committee had 
said it would be a national calamity if a 
Republican Congress were elected this 
year. Republicans didn’t feel quite that 
way. Mr. Roosevelt said he had not 
known of the Flynn statement, but in war- 
time what was needed was a Congress 
that would support the Government of 
the United States, members who have a 
record of backing up the country in an 
emergency, regardless of party. And he 
repeated the phrase: regardless of party. 
The Flynn statement had come in the 
midst of a political unity that was pro- 
ducing results in Congress. In quick or- 
der, Congress had just given the Navy 
an 1.0.U. on the Treasury for $26,000,000,- 
000 and hurried through another for 
$500,000,000 for China. Mr. Roosevelt 
said the money for China would help that 
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nation to get war goods and assure it that 
America was still backing it. 

The President’s chief worry was pro- 
duction. America and its allies cannot 
strike the Axis until they have planes and 
tanks. The production figures for January 
indicated the nation was up to or ahead 
of schedule. To keep it that way, Mr. 
Roosevelt did several things. He asked 
Lowell Mellett, one of his information 
chiefs, to set up an office to help business- 
men find their way to Government con- 
tracts. He called in his special CIO-AFL 
committee to make certain strikes do not 
slow the work. And he pondered the 
creation of an agency to procure and dis- 
tribute man power between the jobs of 
working and fighting. Already, he had flat- 
tened out the misunderstanding between 
Leon Henderson, the Price Administrator, 
and Claude Wickard, the Secretary of 
Agriculture. They see eye to eye on farm 
prices. 

Purely aside from these national and in- 
ternational worries, Mr. Roosevelt had a 
list of personal ones. Mrs. Roosevelt was 
creating a tempest by some of her appoint- 
ments to the Civilian Defense pay roll. 
Mr. Roosevelt had a speech to write for 
February 23. He had to set his clock ahead 
an hour to put it on War Time on Febru- 
ary 9. He had been laid up in bed for 
several days with a cold, and thereby had 
cancelled one of his press conferences. 
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—a revolutionary use of Goodyear rubber speeds defense housing 


ERE you see an utterly new type 
| of home construction, so rapid 
and inexpensive it promises a new 
era of expansion in American hous- 
ing. It is a house literally built upon 
a balloon—an inflated rubber mold 
over which concrete is shot to form 
a fire-proof, termite-proof, earth- 
quake-proof dwelling that ought to 


last for centuries. 


A Los Angeles architect had the 
idea, but everyone said it couldn’t 
be done — until he met the G.T.M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man. After 
studying the job the G.T.M. pro- 


duced a semi-spherical balloon built 


The home ‘ 
built upona DALLOON 


of heavy two-ply rubberized tire 
fabric. To build, the balloon is laced 
down to a concrete foundation, in- 
flated, covered with wire mesh and 
coated with “GUNITE” — liquid 


concrete sprayed on with a hose. 


In twenty-four hours the concrete 
has set. The balloon is deflated and 
removed in five minutes — concrete 
doesn’t adhere to rubber. Insulation 
and another layer of “GUNITE” are 
applied to the shell, making a per- 
manent wall four inches thick. By 
repeating this process, a snug, warm 
and weather-tight home of four or 
more rooms can be quickly built. 





So successful is this new construc 
tion, it is being considered for bomb 
shelters, powder magazines, canton 
ments, farm buildings and hangars 
as well as low-cost homes, as fast a8 
Goodyear can design balloons of 
proper shape. Thus another new us¢ 
of rubber can be credited to the 
ingenuity of Goodyear in working 


out a tough assignment. But han- 


dling concrete with rubber was 10 


novelty to Goodyear, for long age 


we developed a tough, abrasion 


resisting hose for spraying concreté 
— the same type of hose used in 
building these “balloon” houses. 
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“room home, built by “balloon” process, con- 
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gliving room, two bedrooms, kitchen and bath 











Confidence U.S. Navy can 
cope with Nazi undersea 


campaign off our shores 

German submarine attacks in coastal 
waters of the United States are viewed by 
a majority of the commenting editors as a 
far-reaching campaign against the Ameri- 
can war effort rather than as a sporadic 
outburst of Axis violence. 

Confidence in the Navy’s ability to cope 
with the U-boat menace is expressed, but 
there is a division of opinion over the ad- 
visability of keeping the public guessing as 
to how the action is progressing. Nazi rea- 
sons for undertaking the undersea cam- 
paign are variously interpreted. 

“If it was designed to discourage the 
sending of American armies to Europe,” 
says the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News 
(Ind. Rep.), “Hitler has already received 
his answer in the safe arrival of the ex- 
peditionary forces in Northern Ireland. 
If he expected to influence the Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference at Rio, he has already 
received his answer in the Declaration of 
Rio. If he expected to draw American 
warships out of the Pacific so as to give 
Japan full rein, he is likely to find our 
Atlantic forces capable of dealing with his 
newest threats.” 

The Grand Island (Nebr.) Daily Inde- 
pendent (Ind.) declares: “The Nazis are 
trying to cut the lifelines between the 
American and European allies,” while the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Ind. Dem.) 
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argues that “the chief object of the cam- 
paign is to compel the U.S. Navy to con- 
centrate in home waters resources which 
are needed elsewhere and to make it string 
out its forces over a vast area.” 
Contending that the attack on the 
United States is a part of Nazi long-range 
strategy, the Hartford (Conn.) Times 
(Ind. Dem.) asserts: “It is quite likely 
that Hitler hopes to accomplish enough 
damage in this direction so that, when he 
is ready to launch a new land attack in 


Berryman in Washington Star 


{7 CERTAINLY DO! THEY GO AROUND MUMBLING 
“HOW DID You VOTE ON FORTIFYING GUAM?: HOW, 
DID YOU VOTE ON LETTING THE FB! TAP TELEPHONES?; 


"HOW DID You VOTE ON PENSIONS FOR CONGRESSMEN?, 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch | 
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the spring in the Near East or in Africa 4 
or Russia, our ability to assist our allie t 
will have been considerably lessened.” 

Confidence that the necessary steps arf x 
being taken is voiced by the La Croseff n 
(Wis.) Tribune and Leader Press (Ind 
which says: “The dozen or more ship ¢ 
sunk without warning by the undersea pif & 
rates have certainly not gone unavenged’fj © 
The Hoboken (N. J.) Jersey Observe 
(Ind. Dem.) adds: “We may depeni§ ® 
upon it that even raids on merchant vessek 
will become more precarious for Axis subs 
as the Navy fully develops the type d 
defense called for.” 

Navy censorship of news about counter 
measures against the submarines is a 
cepted unquestioningly by the press. Hov- 
ever, the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquire 
(Ind.) “We'll all feel better 
when the Navy can tell us how many o 
these marauders have been sunk—for the: 
will be sunk.” The Boston (Mass.) Heralé 
declares that though the Navy has “nol 
chosen to let us know what success oul 
protective cordon has had against th 
menace, information that a few of them 
have been sunk—if they have—would k 
comforting to the people and_ probably 
would be of no value at all to the enem 
in the absence of identifying data regal 
ing time and place.” 

On the other hand, the Austin (Tex) 
American (Dem.) declares: “It is sou 
policy to withhold details. While we wo 
like to have more details, we aren’t neat! 
so anxious for them as the Nazis are.” 
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sugar Rationing: 
Hoarding Blamed 
As Chief Cause 


Sugar rationing is seen by commenting 
newspapers as a wartime inconvenience 
that might have been prevented and can 
be remedied. Hoarders are charged with 
much of the responsibility for the shortage. 
Many editors hold that the situation can 
son be corrected by expansion of conti- 
nental and accessible off-shore production. 

Expansion of the beet sugar industry is 
proposed by several editors as the most 
immediate solution of the present shortage. 
“Production of sugar available to the Unit- 
ed States consumers could be increased by 
at least 2,000,000 tons a year with very 
little effort,” says the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times (Ind. Rep.). “There may be good 
reasons for counting the spoonfuls, but an 
unavoidable shortage does not seem to be 
among them.” The Times further con- 
tends that, if the Government had not cur- 
tailed beet sugar production “as a part of 
the silly doctrine of scarcity,” there would 
be no present need for rationing. 

The advisability of increasing beet 
sugar production is questioned by several 
newspapers such as the Newburyport 
Mass.) Daily News (Ind. Rep.), which 
charges that the industry is “flagrantly un- 
economic” and could not exist at all with- 
ot Government subsidies. 

Other editors contend that the pinch 
would not be so hard if better use were 
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Kirby in New York Post 





made of the supplies that are available. 


The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press (Ind.) 
maintains that “a large element. in the 


shortage is the diversion of sugar to the 
production of alcohol for smokeless pow- 
der and industrial uses” and that alcohol 
could have been obtained from grains. 

Looking to the future, the Baltimore 
(Md.) (Ind. Dem.) the 
need for increasing beet sugar production, 
but declares that such a step would create 
serious postwar difficulties in exchange of 
goods with Cuba, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. “For thing,” the 
“there will be larger investments in land 
and refineries. When the emergency ends, 
the beet industry will seek to hold the 
ground it has gained.” 


Sun concedes 


one Sun, 


says 


Hoarders are blamed by a large section 
of the press for the Government’s decision 
to ration sugar. The St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch (Ind.) says that rationing was 
made necessary by “two kinds of shortage: 
actual shortage caused by the war, and 
artificial shortage caused by hoarding.” 
The Post-Dispatch asks: “Is it necessary 
to labor the point that hoarding is an un- 
fair attempt to gain personal advantage? 
And that the hoarder, if left uncontrolled, 
will aggravate the wartime difficulties?” 

Many editors answer in the affirmative. 
Among the Savannah (Ga.) 
(Ind.), which observes: 
“There seems to be good ground for the 
opinion, entertained by some officials in 
Washington, that rationing was made nec- 
essary by the fear-inspired abnormal pur- 
chasing by sugar hoarders. In Germany 
they would be put to death by the Ges- 
tapo.” The Charlotte (N.C.) News (Dem.) 


these is 
Morning News 


comments: “It goes without saying that 
hoarders are in the minority. But they are 
numerous enough to be mainly respon- 


sible for the official rationing of ‘short 
sweet’nin’ next month. Altogether they 


have put on a discreditable exhibition of 
grabbing.” 

Most optimistic tone is taken by the 
editors who see enforced sugar dieting as 
beneficial. Commenting on proposed allot- 
ments, the Hazleton (Pa.) Standard-Sen- 
tinel (Ind.) says: “For purposes of health 
the amount is alleged to be sufficient. It is 
even suggested that the people as a whole 
may be healthier if sugar consumption 
declines.” 

Rationing of sugar and tires is generally 
regarded as the beginning of what may be 
a much more extensive control of civilian 
purchasing. “While there is no real occa- 
sion for concern about sugar,” notes the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) , 
“possibly it is just as well that the public 
is going to get an early taste of rationing 
and to learn to appreciate, first, what a 
real war entails, and second, 
what a fine economic system that of free 
enterprise is.” The Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Gazette (Ind.) hopes the Government will 
not find it necessary to apply its rationing 
powers on too large a scale, saying: “A 
rationing system could become an extreme- 
ly complex and unwieldy thing.” 

The Canton (O0.) Repository (Rep.) 
links the need for rationing with our na- 
tional policy, declaring: “The United 
States cannot be the arsenal and the store- 
house of 


economy 


democracy without adequate 
means of equalizing the use of its avail- 


able materials.” 


Carlisle in New London Evening Day 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE NEW ALIBI 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


A new alibi for incompetence and neglect of duty 
appeared last week. 

It is that “all of us were responsible” and hence 
Pearl Harbor happened. 

This is but another way of saying that everybody’s 
business was nobody’s business, that under our system 
of government whereby power is delegated by the peo- 
ple to the President and the Congress it was up to the 
electorate to tell the Government how to take proper 
measures to assure the safety of American lives and 
property. This is a plea in avoidance. 

It is time the American people were told the un- 
varnished truth. 

It is time all the facts about Pearl Harbor—both in- 
side and outside the Harbor on those fateful days of 
last December—were revealed, and not half-truths or 
adroitly worded phrases that conceal the true nature 
of the defeat suffered by the United States Army and 
Navy at Hawaii. 

It is time that responsibility be fixed for what has 
happened. The American people can “take it.” But 
can the Administration stand the scrutiny of an ob- 
jective investigation? 

Since Pearl Harbor, the Administration has squelched 
an investigation by members of the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee. Orders came from the Executive to 
vote down the resolution of inquiry. Nor has any 
court-martial of Admiral Kimmel or General Short 
been ordered. If hush-hush is to be the policy, then 
the courts-martial may never be held, because every 
officer has a right to be heard in k's own defense and a 
court-martial proceeding would sivc us al! the facts. So 
far as is known no charges have as yet been formally 
filed against either Admiral Kimmel or General Short, 
so they cannot ask for a court-martial to defend them- 
selves. 

REVEALING ERROR The explanation of this may be 
that the Administration fears an 
inquiry will make the people jit- 
tery. Another argument is that 
no good can be accomplished now by a post-mortem. 

But if the same incompetence still remains, if the 
same attitude toward major strategy still prevails, 
then an airing of the mistakes and a fixing of responsi- 
bility may save America from more Pearl Harbors. 

What the American people are entitled to know is 
who is really running the Army and Navy. Is it the 


MAY AVERT MORE 
PEARL HARBORS 
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The Unni 








civilians who guessed wrong in relation to the even 


prior to December 7th? Have the men who know P# 


cific strategy been permitted to function? Have t 
men who know the Far East been given a real voice} 
making naval strategy? Are naval officers still beig 
hampered by civilian interference? 


NEED FOR INQUIRY It is no use to make AdmiriF 
Kimmel and General Short th? 


INTO REPORTS 

OF FAVORITISM goats. Some students of na 
affairs are convinced that, d& 
spite the lack of co-operation between the local com 
manders at Hawaii, the primary mistake made was} 
deploying the fleet as it was deployed according | 
orders from Washington. 

Who, for instance, ordered virtually the entire P; 
cific Fleet concentrated in one place—Pearl Harbor 
so it could be a target for sudden attack? Who ove 
ruled the officers who objected to such strategy? 
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answer those questions is not to bring back the 3,0%7 


boys who died because of that blunder, but it may} 


effective in saving other lives. For the American peop 


TE g 


have a right to see operating the high command onl 


those men who are entitled by training and experiengy® 


to direct the destinies of our naval forces today. 
This is no time for the venting of service grudg 
and petty grievances inside the Government. T 


many naval officers have felt the sting of what migi ati 


be called political interference and too many ha 


been impressed by the oft-heard report in Washingto to 


that if you are a “yes man” and possess the favor 


the Administration you can go places in the Navy. Ta 


many naval officers are afraid even to talk private 


to the congressional committee members for fear # 


reprisals. 


Why hasn’t the public been told the story of how 


the commanders for important posts like Hawaii wé 
chosen? Why were they jumped over the other office 
who were in line for such promotion? 

Isn’t this the task of the Senate and House Nav 
Affairs Committees respectively? Why are the met 
bers of Congress silent? Have they been forced ial 


silence by Executive pressure or by the gag placed 4 
naval officers from whom alone evidence and tes 


mony could come? 


The average citizen feels helpless when he kno fe 


Soh 


things are going wrong in Government. He says 
can I do?” But he, too, can put pressure on his Senalq 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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the ew Representative. He can get others to do likewise. 
know P; lo false propaganda about “morale” should dissuade 
Have tpe people from demanding that no matter how black 
al voice gp’ 1eWS OF how adverse the tidings, Congress should 
still bei sits duty. Congress must insist that efficiency shall 

place inefficiency, fairness shall replace unfairness, 

nd that intrigue and petty politics shall be eradi- 
e Admingeted from the offices of Government when there’s a 


Short tg? °”- It isn’t necessary to disclose troop move- 
- of navgpents or war plans to ferret out inefficiency or inex- 
that, aqenience. - . 
local cong How seriously is the Administration taking some as- 
ade watt” of this war? If the forecasts that we may suf- 
cording air bombardments are true, then why has the civil- 

n defense organization been managed by a group of 
entire peal welfare workers and brain trusters? Isn’t this a 


1 Harborgilitary matter? Why wasn’t some retired officer of 
Who ovefoved experience given charge of the whole civilian 
rategy? Tpfense job from the beginning? What possible reason 
k the 3.0m there for putting James Landis—Harvard Law 
t it may! hol dean and left winger—or flighty Mayor 
ican peop aGuardia, and a retinue of artists, motion picture 
‘mand ons and the like into key posts in an agency which 
-experient ssuch a grave military responsibility ? 
oday. And why does the President of the United States 
ice grudge time to arrange a fireside chat on “the progress 
ment. Tf the war” to be hooked up by radio with the Demo- 
what migtic National Committee’s series of dinners across 
many hag’ Country on February 23rd, at which $100 a plate 
Washingt © be collected from officeholders, defense contrac- 
‘he favor @® and the like to help pay off the $600,000 Demo- 
. Navy. Tati Party debt? And why was the Chairman of the 
Ik privatdgemocratic National Committee permitted to issue 
for fear @* Statement of innuendo—the statement that to 
tt a Republican Congress next autumn would be 
tory of ho tivalent to a major military defeat, because such a 
Tawaii wausress supposedly would be hostile to the President. 
ther office 
FLYNN ATTACK Mr. Roosevelt told the newspa- 
Iouse Navg REPUBLICANS permen last Friday that he fa- 
e the me AID TO UNITY? vored the election of members 
forced ini of Congress loyal to the Govern- 
1g placed at's war program irrespective of party and that he 
e and tet’ not read Mr. Flynn’s statement. But isn’t it the 
ty of the leader of the Democratic Party to know 
n he kno@t such an important statement is issued by the 
e says “wi tirman of the Democratic National Committee? 
1 his Senat" Such a blunder as this, should not Mr. Flynn be 





tuth about Pearl Harbor should be disclosed and preparations made to SNe 
ive the American people bad news as well as good news—Duty 


tCongress to eliminate civilian interference with the Navy. 


publicly reproved and the statement repudiated by 
the Democratic National Committee members them- 
selves in all parts of the country? 

Mr. Flynn thinks a Congress of one party and 
Executive of another would create confusion. This is 
tantamount to urging that no election be held at all. 
The Republicans have co-operated one hundred per 
cent since Pearl Harbor and can be expected to give 
all the support needed to prosecute the war effective- 
ly. But would it not be desirable on domestic policy at 
least to have a check on the Executive? 


TRUTH WILL SAVE Supposing Willkie Republicans 
US FROM DANGERS controlled the new Congress? 
OF COMPLACENCY Has Wendell Willkie been “hos- 

tile”? If Republicans who feel as 
Willkie did and does about foreign policy should be 
nominated for Congress would they still be considered 
obstructionists and unfit to be given power? Is this the 
kind of statesmanship we are to have during the most 
critical time in world history? Is this going to produce 
national unity or more discord? 

The press in wartime can accept the hush-hush pol- 
icy under the convenient cloak of “censorship,” aban- 
don criticism, neglect its duty and pray to God that 
another Pearl Harbor will not befall our forces. But if 
disaster comes again will our consciences be untroubled 
if we have made no record of our protests? 

The present course of the Administration in squelch- 
ing the investigation by Congress of those factors in the 
Pearl Harbor tragedy that were omitted by the Rob- 
erts report is a disquieting decision. The American 
people must be given all the facts that Japan already 
possesses. Her announcements and airplame photo- 
graphs of the damage done inside and outside Pearl 
Harbor ought to be confirmed or denied officially by 
our Government. 

Why is it that mostly the favorable news is given 
out? Have we had no losses, military or naval, since 
December 7th? Isn’t the public being led to believe 
that all is well, and isn’t this going to produce the very 
complacency that lulls people to sleep and slows up 
production? A reasonable frankness is essential to 
the winning of the war and to the morale of the Ameri- 
can people, who will double and redouble their efforts 
and sacrifices when they know the truth about the 
most difficult and dangerous war the United States 
has ever faced since the Republic was founded. 























Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Does Pearl Harbor Inquiry Indicate U.S. Needs 
A Single Command of Land, Sea and Air Forces? 


Major General R. C. Berkeley 


(Retired); U.S. Marine Corps, Port Royal, 
S.C.; Formerly Active in Sea and Shore 
Service in Philippines, China, Panama and 
the Caribbean Areas, 

answers: 

The Roberts report does point to the 
need of a single supreme command of 
American forces at such places as Hawaii. 
However, I do not see that it points to the 
necessity of a Department of National 
Defense. The War Navy Depart- 
ments, with probably some interior modi- 
fications, should continue to operate as at 
present, but, when a special base or area is 
to be defended, or a particular offensive 
operation undertaken by a combined force, 
the President should designate a Supreme 
Commander. 

There may be many missions where it 
is entirely a Naval affair, and others where 
it will be entirely an Army affair, for 
which reason, and many others, I believe 
the two separate Departments should be 
maintained. Also, it is my opinion that 
both the Army and the Navy should have 
their own air forces and not depend on 
calling upon an independent Air Force. 


and 


Maj. Gen. Reginald R. Belknap 


(Retired); New York City; Commander, U. S. 
Mine Squadron in North Sea in World War 
|; Former Director, Strategy Department, 
Naval War College; Former War Observer 
in Germany, 


answers: 

Such places as Hawaii, important, salient 
naval operating bases, should have a Su- 
preme Commander of the fortress, respon- 


sible for the co-ordinated employment of © 


all elements of defense, civil as well as 
military, with fully commensurate author- 
ity. In war, or imminent emergency, he 
should be in effect a military governor. 

This is the practical as well as logical 
arrangement to insure, with adequate de- 
fense equipment, the security of the base 
by itself. Unless the base is secure in the 
absence of the entire active fleet, the fleet 
is hampered, both tactically and strate- 
gically. 


Rear Admiral F. B. Bassett 


(Retired); Fort George, Fla.; Former Battle- 
ship and Destroyer Flotilla Commander, 


answers: 

Unity of command of armed forces act- 
ing in war areas is of vital necessity for 
the efficiency of eombat operations. This 
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Publication of the Roberts report 
on the Pearl Harbor disaster has 
caused widespread discussion as 
to whether its findings show need 
for unified command of America’s 
armed services, with possible es- 
tablishment of a Department of 
National Defense. 

In order to obtain a cross section 
of informed opinion, The United 
States News asked members of 





ae, 


Congress and authorities on naval 
and military affairs the following 
question: 


Do you think that the find- 
ings and conclusions of the 
Roberts Board point toward 
the need for a single com- 
mand of American land, sea 
and air forces? 


Answers are presented herewith. 





fact has been amply proved by orders re- 
cently reported in the press for such uni- 
fication of command to officers of our Army 
and Navy. 

These commands care specifically for 
certain situations as they exist now, but I 
question the advisability of a Department 
of National Defense. Command details 
must be provided in each individual task, 
especially when we consider that, as is now 
the case, foreign fighting forces are in- 
volved. 


Alexander P. De Seversky 


New York City; Noted Aircraft Authority 
and Designer of Warplanes, 


answers: 
The basic lesson implicit in the Roberts 


(by telegraph) 
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ALEXANDER P. DE SEVERSKY 






report on the Pearl Harbor inquiry, from 
my point of view, is the acute immediate 
need for a unified, homogeneous and auton- 
omous air force to provide us with com- 
plete unity of command in the air. Without 
such aerial unity, a high command would 
be handicapped from the outset. 

The value of a high command, after all, 
is that it can select the various military 
elements and mix them in the right pro 
portions. It may choose pure air power, 
sea power, land power or any combination 
of these services. : 

The high command must have a fully 
developed, separate Air Force to work 
with, just as it has an Army and Navy. 


Major General William J. Snow 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Former Chief 
of Field Artillery, U.S. Army, Formerly on 
Duty in the Philippines and Hawaii, 
answers: 
My answer is: No change from the pres 
ent system is needed. 


Rep. Dow W. Harter 


(Dem.), Ohio; Member, House Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


answers: 

Not only do the findings and _ conelt- 
sions of the Roberts Board point toward 
the need of a single Department or Mit- 
istry of National Defense, but continuing 
production difficulties arising out of the 
clash between Army and Navy for prior 
ties, as well as lack of co-ordination it 
planning and executing military under 
takings, point conclusively to the need of 
one Department of National Defense. 

We are functioning under an antiquated 
system when we have a War Department 
and a Navy Department with the jealouy 
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es and differences that have grown up 
over the years. 

You need but to talk to concerns supply- 
ing Army and Navy needs to ascertain how 
foolish and trite are the‘differences in speci- 
fications. 

There would be no reason for a separate 
\ir Corps if we had all defense under one 
head. Efficiency demands it. Let us hope 
it will not take another Pearl Harbor to 
bring it about. 


Rep. J. G. Scrugham 


(Dem.), Nev.; Chairman, House Subcommit- 
tee on Naval Appropriations; Lieutenant 
Colonel in World War | and Former Na- 
tional Vice Commander, the American 
Legion, 


answers: 

In my opinion, recent events indicate a 
pressing need for creation of a joint Gen- 
eral Staff composed of qualified repre- 
entatives of the Army and Navy, and 
Marine Corps, including strong aviation 
representation. 

The Commander in Chief of the Unit- 
ed States Fleet, the Chief of Naval Oper- 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE SCRUGHAM 


itions, and the Army Chief of Staff should 
tave membership on the board. 

The most important needed step is to 
lave a unified command for each “area,” 
“task” force, responsible only to the 
-f{ommander in Chief, the President of the 
jglnited States. By “task” force is meant 
-J{ temporary tactical grouping composed 


continuing fone or more arms or services formed for 
out of the ecific mission or operation. The opera- 


- for prior! 


-§n of large armored formations will fre- 


dination ngatly dictate the organization of task 


ary 


under- forees, 


the need of The Army and Navy Directors of Pro- 


Defense. 


duction, Procurement and Design, which 


antiquated sould each be under a single directing 
Department f#icy, should also be represented on the 


the jealous 


inified General Staff. 
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Now every lump in a carload 
hears a special delivery stamp! 


@ You can’t see the stamp. But you can recognize the “special 


delivery” handling of the coal that rolls north, east, and west 
over Erie tracks these days. Coal to fire industry’s all-out 
program ... coal for civilian defense against winter ... Erie 
hustles it through. One of America’s oldest coal routes—one 
of its fastest—Erie dependability saves time and money for 
shipper and consignee. For any freight information—what- 


ever it may be—call your Erie Agent. 
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New Strains on the Working Force: Expanding 


Draft and More Jobs 


Help wanted. Biggest war job of all is finding man 
power for the guns, the tanks, the ships 
and the planes, and, at the same time, for the mines, the 
machine shops and the assembly lines that produce war 
weapons. Six different agencies of the Federal Government 
are working on this problem of labor supply. Now a special 
committee of Congress, the House Committee Investigating 
Defense Migration, is trying to give the country an over-all 
picture of what has to be done, and what is being done. 


PROBLEM: So far the Committee has succeeded in giving 
the problem a rough definition. It is this: Army and Navy 
plan to take 2,200,000 this year; private employers, war 
and nonwar, are going to need about 2,000,000 more men 
and women, net. That means about 4,200,000 persons will 
have to be brought into the working force, every one at 
the right time and the right place. 


FIGHTING FORCES: Labor supply problems of the Army 
and Navy are relatively simple. They have first call on 
the country’s man power. Navy expects to complete its 
expansion entirely through voluntary recruiting. Army 
will work through Selective Service, taking 2,000,000 men 
this year and probably twice that number next year. 


DEFERMENTS: Selective Service is going to be tougher about 
deferments from now on. Men of fighting age, 20 to 45, 
who are physically fit will be needed in the front lines. 
But this group represents the cream of the labor force. 
Young industries that have hired their employes almost 
entirely from among the young, 100 per cent healthy 
men, will be hard hit. 


SKILLED WORKERS: Army and Navy have greater and 
greater need for the same skills that are most essential to 
war industries. Tanks, ships, planes and guns must be kept 
in repair. Selective Service already has sent out orders 
tightening up requirements for deferment of necessary 
men in war as well as civilian industries. Brig. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, estimates this 
group at a little over 500,000 men. 


MEN WITH DEPENDENTS: Married men and those with other 
dependents constitute the biggest group that has been de- 
ferred from military service—almost 10,000,000 men. Now 
there are plans to tap this group for duty. Legislation 
already is being prepared to provide maintenance for de- 
pendents of men necded in the Army and Navy. 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: As need for man power de- 
velops, Army standards will inevitably be lowered to ad- 
mit men minor defects. 
In this classification fall many skilled workers 30 to 45 
years old who will be needed for behind-the-lines work. 


WORKING FORCE: Other users of labor, urban employers 


and farmers, will have to scratch for their working force. 


those now deferred because of 


General Hershey already has advised many corporations 
to modify their hiring rules to admit older men and wom- 
en. He suggests that these workers be intermingled with 
the existing force in order to build a working force pro- 
portioned to war. Employers who have such a cross sec- 
tion of employes will be concerned at worst with replace- 
ment of a fraction of their employes when the pinch 
begins to hurt a year or two from now. 
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to be Filled in Industry 


WOMEN: Government expects women to fill the breach left 
when men are called to military service. Some 12,850,000 
women already are working. Careful plans are being drawn 
to mobilize an estimated 8,000,000 more women for jobs 
in factories and in the trades. A drive to have women 
register voluntarily for work with the U.S. Employment 
Offices is to be the first step. War training programs, 
supervised by the Labor Division, War Production Board, 
are to be intensified. Feasibility of establishing Govern- 
ment nurseries to care for children is one of the topics 
being discussed as a means of bringing more mothers into 
the labor force. 

Peace prescription. One important development of the 

war is the new friendship struck 

up between the War Department and labor union leaders. 

Heretofore, unionists have been traditionally suspicious of 

the Army,-which they have regarded as very unsympathetic 





—U.S aay Signal Corps photo 
R. J. THOMAS, AUTO-AIRCRAFT UNION LEADER 
- » » practical conversion 


to the aims of organized labor. Today the War Department 
is making a special effort to sell unions on the importance 
of uninterrupted production by the simple expedient of show- 
ing union leaders how the weapons their members build are 
used in actual field operations. 


INGREDIENTS: Latest evidence of the Army’s effort to work 
with the unions is a trip by Army air transport from 
Washington to Maxwell Field, Ala—biggest pilot training 
center in the East. On this trip the Army played host to 
five American Federation of Labor and five Congress of 
Industrial Organizations representatives, and saw to it that 
they received all the honors usually accorded important 
officials on tour. On an earlier trip, the War Department 
took a group of labor newspaper editors to Fort Knox, 
Ky., to see the army tanks in use. 

RESULT: Union men returned from both trips favorably im- 
pressed with the Army and apparently well sold on its 

Air Corps and armored units. 
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Strikes 


Thirteen strikes, involving more than 
3418 employes, were réported last week. 
Included are two of the most important 
kioppages that have occurred since the 
management-union pledge to settle all dis- 
putes by peaceful means. They are the 
AFL strikes at American Car & Foundry 
Co. and the CIO strike against the Michi- 
gan Steel Tube Products Co. 


The Totals: 

7 AFL strikes involving more 
than 1,820 employes. 

4 CIO strikes involving more 
than 1,418 employes. 

2 independent union strikes in- 
volving 180 employes. 


In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of 
employes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


Auto WoRKERS: 
Armstrong Brothers Tool Co., Chicago, 
Til. (500) 
BuILDING TRADES: 
Collins Brothers 
nooga, Tenn. 
Edwin F. Guth, St. Louis, Mo. (20) 
Western Stove Co., Culver City, Calif. 
ELecTRICAL WORKERS: 
Spicer Manufacturing Co., Toledo, O. 
Lapes GARMENT WORKERS: 
Sun Manufacturing Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
RalLway CARMEN: 
American Car & Foundry Co., Madison, 
Ill. (1,300) 


Contractors, Chatta- 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
Auto WoRKERS: 
Michigan Steel Tube Products Co., De- 
troit, Mich. (800) 
CONSTRUCTION WORKERS: 
St. Louis Auto Parts & Salvage Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. (18) 
SHoz WorKeErS: 
Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Union Mfg. Co., Union Point, Ga. (600) 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Lau Tool & Gauge Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(70)—Mechanics Educational Society 
of America. 

Watson Rose Manufacturing Co., De- 
troit, Mich. (110)—-Mechanics Educa- 
tional Society of America. 


Moves to Regulate Unions 


Three of the eight State legislatures now 
in session are considering proposals to 
regulate union activity. A measure before 
the Kentucky legislature would prohibit 
armed picketing or picketing accompanied 
by insulting or menacing language. Vir- 
ginia is considering a proposal to tax union 





dues. Five bills are pending in Mississippi; 
the most important, which already has 
passed the State senate, would make pun- 
ishable as a felony the use of force or 
threat in organizing a labor union or in 
picketing during a strike. The Mississippi 
Proposal is modeled after a statute en- 
acted in Texas last year. 
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First choice 
for the defense 
of America’s 

plants 


busy 



















Oil must flew uninterrupted to America’s Army, 
Navy, factories, trucks and autos. Many miles 
of Cyclone Fence have been built to protect 
refineries and pipe lines. 


Sy) pews plant owners choose Cyclone Fence 
1 than any other property protection fence. 
And for good reasons. Plant owners know that 
Cyclone’s rugged construction can be relied upon 
for better protection. And it means less upkeep, 
longer life and lower fence costs. So quite natu- 
rally, when plans, blueprints and dies for defense 
production must be so closely guarded, they turn 
to Cyclone for fence. 

Right now, our own factory-trained erection 
crews are building fences for plants all over the 
country. This work is being speeded as much as 
possible in order to help industry protect its 
valuable property and guard defense secrets. 
Always important—this protection is today an 
essential part of the defense production job. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, IIl. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


> CYCLONE 
“S) “RENCE 





UNITED STATES STEEL 








The parking ist is an important part of the 
modern plant. Fence protects workers’ cars 
from thievery—helps watchmen maintain 
complete control of all entrance and exit. 
Pewer is too important to risk intentional 
or careless damage. Transmission lines, 
transformers and generating stations by 
the hundreds are guarded by Cyclone Fence. 
Industry must be careful who is allowed in plants 
doing defense work. Cyclone Fence forces 
all traffic through closely guarded gates. 
Management can demand credentials from 
every person who enters the plant—can 
check on every piece of material taken out. 






32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free book on 
fence. Crammed full of 
facts, specifications and il- 
lustrations. Shows 14 types 

for home, school, play- 
ground, and business. Buy 
no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer. 











CycLtone FENCE 

Waukegan, Ill., Derr. E 22 
Please mail me, without obligation, 
a copy of “Your Fence—-How to 
Choose It—-How to Use It.” I am in- 
terested in fencing: [1 Industrial; 


—) Estate; [1 Residence: [ Schdol. 
Approximately  .........______feet. 
En ee 
each serictaitiintesistnicintiniacaeies staaiiehinastien 
Sore a hichtincnsanitpcoentniietianiiieaas State 








ERE’S a way to put your plant in better shape for 
increased output in 1942—with present machines 
and equipment: Call in a Gulf engineer and let him 
work with your plant men to improve lubrication prac- 
tice. For the proper application of the right lubricants 
is a vital requirement for maximum production — it 
helps to insure full capacity performance from ma- 
chines — and freedom from breakdowns and mechanical 
troubles. 
You can depend upon Gulf Engineering recommenda- 


tions—they are based upon thorough technical knowledge 


and broad practical experience in the field—and they are 
backed by a large and competent research organization 
with the most modern research facilities, which con- 
stantly adds fresh knowledge of lubricants and their 
application to Gulf’s vast fund of information—gained 
through 38 years active experience. 

Begin now to get the many benefits of Gulf Engineer- 


ing Service, which is quickly available in 


30 states from Maine to New 
) INDUSTRIAL Mexico. Write or phone your 


y 
LusSiee Ss nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 
Gulf Building + Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of Arnerrcan Pusiness 
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The big and growing tax issue is this..... 

Should war profits be taxed on a different basis than ordinary profits? 

Treasury says: No, all profits should bear the full effect of war taxes. 

Congress says: Yes, war profits should be hit harder than ordinary profits. 

Attitude of Congress leaders is more likely to prevail, is likely to shape 
the final plan for taxing the profits of corporations in this war period. 

If profits from Government contracts are hit hardest..... 

Corporations that shift out of ordinary business to war business will be 
hit hard; will have a much-diminished amount of profit left for dividends. 

But: Corporations that can avoid Government contracts will be favored; will 
be taxed at a rate lower than corporations doing war business. 




















Plans now in the mill that are designed to limit profits are..... 

Treasury plan: To apply the excess profits tax to all income of all business 
over and above "a necessary normal return on invested capital." Idea is to tax 
all kinds of corporation income alike, to forget prewar earnings in taxing. 

Vinson plan: To limit the profit from Government contracts to 7 per cent of 
the contract cost, to impose a 100 per cent tax on all above that amount. Ex- 
isting excess profits taxes would apply to the over-all corporation income. 

One Senate plan: To limit profits from Government contracts to 6 per cent. 

Congress experts" plan: To revive the 1918 war profits tax, to apply a spe- 
cial tax to profits derived from war orders. That would mean: a normal tax, 
surtax, excess profits tax, war profits tax -- one on top of the other -= to ap- 
ply to corporations that take Government work. It would hit hard. 

Idea of a war profits tax is taking a firm hold on Congress leaders; is 
leading the field right at this stage. However: Arguments still are going on. 

















A few “horrible examples" of big profits on Government work are offered to 
justify special taxes on war business; are held up as typical. 

Actually: Evidence so far accumulated suggests that profits on war orders 
are averaging under 7 per cent. And: Taxes catch any "excess" profits. 

In the light of taxes in effect and to come, there is little chance of prof- 
iteering in this war. Rather: There's more profit in doing other than war 

















| they are business. 

anization 

1ich con- Troubles of a large part of small industry are likely to be short-lived. 

und their The reason is that the size of new war orders will force subcontracting. 

—gained Vast orders still will center in a few firms. The 60 or 70 corporations that 
have been receiving more than 75 per cent of the war business still will get 

Engineer: that business. But: Those corporations will need to let out much work. 

ailable in Automobile companies estimate that from two-thirds to three-fourths of ma- 

e to New terials and parts needed to fill those orders will come from outside the plant. 


In the past: Orders were so relatively small that they could be filled by 
the company receiving them. Auto firm contracts would not have kept factories 
busy more than six months. Resulting tendency was to keep jobs inside. 

Now: Orders are beginning to be prodigious in size. Big industry must sub- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


contract to get speed in production, must apply mass-production technique. 
It's going to require a period of planning and adjustment. Then the prime 
contractors will be pouring out subcontracts, will be searching for parts makers. 





Donald Nelson isn't backing away from any fights in his new job. He is set 
to get results if any man can get them with untested authority. 

As examples..... 

Nelson is insisting on having his own man inside the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion; is prepared to put on heat to overcome any delays in that operation. 

He's placing his men in the Army and Navy procurement organizations. 

He is asking Congress for authority to override the authority of the Army 
and Navy in contract-letting, to determine policies in this field. 

There isn't any doubt about Donald Nelson's ability or determination. But: 
It remains to be seen whether the bureaucracy in Washington can be budged by any 
man; whether anybody can mould a smooth-working machine out of the setup here. 











In the field of price control..... 

Henderson is getting set to move fast once he's confirmed by the Senate. 

Widespread use of ceilings is to be expected. Farm price ceilings will soon 
be used. Hog prices now are tending to push above the ceiling level. 

"Written hearings" will be used to deal with objections to ceilings now to 
be fixed. Idea is to avoid slow-moving oral hearings. 

There is confidence that the new act, coupled with higher taxes and use of 
rationing, will curb the extent of inflation, will prevent a runaway situation. 














As for rationing..... 

It will become much more widespread. 

Much of industry already is operating under a system of rationing of raw 
materials. Now: Rationing of finished goods is to grow in extent and importance. 

The reasons why: (1) public hoarding; (2) resulting public demand for some 
system for effecting fair distribution; (3) rationing makes price control easy. 

Trouble with rationing is that any card system is highly difficult to use; 
is based upon a vast administrative organization. Yet: Any rationing system 
based on enforcement by retailers is likely to break down in action. 

A card system, starting with sugar, seems probable. 











There's a tendency now to be optimistic about the rubber outlook. 

Jesse Jones expressed the view that the end of 1943 would see plenty of rub- 
ber for everybody. Many people expect synthetic rubber to solve all problems. 

Actually: Mr. Jones is banking on the ability of this country to drive 
Japan out of the South Pacific; he's gambling on a rather short war. 

It is true that rubber still is being shipped from the Dutch East Indies. 
About 50,000 tons were shipped in January. If held, the Dutch Indies can supply 
40 per cent of this country's normal needs. Only: The rubber producing areas in 
the Dutch East Indies may not be held. 

Nothing in the U.S.-British showing to date suggests that the Japanese can 
be stopped short of conquest of the Indies. It is unwise to base any plans on 
the prospect of an abundance of rubber, or even of any relaxation of rubber curbs. 





First effects of an automobile shortage are expected to appear in late 1942. 

The public now is well stocked with auto transportation. Tire shortages 
and the end of new car production will begin to tell only after many months. 

It will tell in the end. Auto industry is dismantling its machinery; is not 
going to be geared to any large production to replace cars used up. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
curt and administrative decisions: 





— 

Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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YOU CAN as a businessman be sub- 
jected to federal regulation even though 
your company buys and _ sells entirely 
within one State. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that the Government has authority 
to regulate intrastate business wherever it 
competes with interstate business. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT as a manufacturer offer 
for sale new model radio receivers or 
dectric phonographs without prior price 
approval from the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. New regulations also forbid any 
model changes, other than cabinets, ex- 
cept to preserve quality when use of pres- 
aitly used materials is prohibited. 


YOU CAN without violating the National 
labor Relations Act assist nonstrikers to 
pass through picket lines around your com- 
pany’s plant so long as the company has 
lone nothing to solicit strikers to return to 
work. The National Labor Relations Board 
as so ruled. 


YOU CAN as an employe sue a labor 
mon for back wages if you have been 
wongfully expelled from the union and 
have lost your job as a consequence. A 
New York court has ruled that a union 
vith a closed-shop agreement with an em- 
jloyer may be assessed back wages under 
uch circumstances. 


YOU CANNOT buy or sell secondhand 
machine tools without authority of the 
War Production Board. Secondhand ma- 
dine tools have been placed under strict 
mority control. 


} *% * * 


YOU CANNOT as an automobile deal- 
t add more than 1 per cent, or $15 a 
nonth, to the price of new cars in stock 
% compensation for expenses incurred in 
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Mr. Dillon makes it easier 
to make bombers! 





WHEN AMERICA IS TURNING OUT 1000 BOMBERS A MONTH, part of the credit should 
go to Bob Dillon of Buffalo, who seven years ago began the development of 
modern hydraulic presses. Today giant presses made by his Lake Erie Engineering 
Corporation are stamping out aircraft parts and shell cases as easily as bathtubs... 





PRESSES LIKE THIS, with capacitie s up to 10,000 tons or more, have made the name 
“Lake Erie Engineering” synonymous with speed in the manufacture of almost 
everything from automobile fenders to printing plates. When it comes to banking, 
Mr. Dillca s says, I have found that the facilities of the Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo have more than kept pace with our rapidly expanding activities . . .” 





IF YOU DO BUSINESS IN NEW YORK STATE, you ought to consult the Marine yourself! 
Our affiliation with 19 other Marine Midland Banks keeps us in constant touch 
with the commercial and industrial life of the 38 communities they serve 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











THIS CLOSED LIBRARY emphasizes why printing ink is a vital material for 
our way of life. Without ink, the 22,500,000 copies of 13,328 new books 


released in 1940 could not have been published. Without ink, we would not 


have books, the free press, nor the freedom of thought, opinion, and in- 


formation necessary to our democratic way of life. 


Without ink, there would be no recorded knowledge—no history of the 


past, no records for the future. In books, magazines, pamphlets, posters, 


and newspapers, printing ink plays its part in the defense program by bolster- 


ing morale and supplying news and knowledge. 


Printing ink is only one of the many 
Interchemical protective and 
coatings. A continuous program of fun- 
damental and interrelated research has made 
possible important improvements in these 
products which are contributing to Amer- 
ica’s defense program: For instance, New 
Textile Colors for Uniforms; Industrial 
Finishes for Two-Way Radio Systems Used 
in Mechanized Divisions; Finishes for the 
Largest Machine Tool Manufacturers in the 
Country; Speed Finishes for Prefabricated 
48-Room Apartments, Produced at a Rate 


decorative 


of One Unit Every Two Hours for Defense 
Housing; Metal Finishes for Army Use; 
Wall Fabrics for Defense Housing; Carbon 
Paper and Typewriter Ribbons forthe Army. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 


Send today for your copy of ‘More than Meets 
the Eye.’ This book, beautifully illustrated in 
color, tells how practically every item of daily 
living has been made more useful, more dur- 
able and produced at greater speeds by the 
use of modern chemical coatings. Interchemical 
Corporation, 75 Varick St., New York. 


INTERCHEMICAL DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Printing Ink Division — In-tag Division — Ault & Wiborg Corporation — Aridye Cor- 
poration — United Color and Pigment Company Division — Virginia Chemical Corporation — R-B-H 
Dispersions, Inc. — Ruxton Products, Inc. — Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co., Inc. — Champlain 
Division—Standard Coated Products Corporation—The Ault & Wiborg Company of Canada Limited— 


The Ault & Wiborg Company (Far East) 


INTERCHEMICAL 


75 VARICK ST., 


CORPORATION -: 
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holding cars until sold under the ration. 
ing program. A maximum price schedule 
just issued by the OPA limits the asking 
price to the manufacturer’s list price, plys 
federal excise tax, transportation allowance 
not exceeding actual freight rates, or $75, 
and 1 per cent a month to compensate 
dealers. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT assume that employe 
of a warehouse operated in conjunction 
with retail stores are working in a part of g 
retail establishment and therefore exemp; 
from federal wage and hour regulation. 4 
federal district court in Texas has ruled 
that such employes are exempt from the 
Wage and Hour Law, but other courts of 
equal standing have held to the contrary 


YOU CANNOT as an employer take 
sides in a factional struggle inside a labor 
union without violating the National La. 
bor Relations Act. That is the ruling of 
the Labor Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN manufacture or sell uniform; 
to be worn by civilian defense workers 
without obtaining a federal license. James 
M. Landis, executive of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, has announced also that 
no licenses will be required for the pu 
chase of such uniforms, 


* * * 


YOU CAN as a newspaper publisher, ai 
least in New York, be sued for libel for 
allegedly injuring the reputation of a labor 
union. The highest New York State cour! 
has ruled that an unincorporated unio! 
may so sue, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy or sell scrap rub- 
ber, wire and cable, zinc, washing mo- 
chines and ironers, oxalic acid, petrole- 
um or its products, or sheets and pillow 
cases at prices higher than those fixed bi 
OPA. Ceiling prices now have been estab- 
lished for all these articles. 


* * * 


YOU CAN as an employer probably ob- 
tain an injunction prohibiting peacefu 
picketing by a labor union if the objective 
of the union is unlawful. The _highes 
Massachusetts court has rejected the con- 
tention, advanced by a labor union, thal 
peaceful picketing is lawful even if its 
objective is unlawful. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in manufacturing equip 
ment for the Navy under cost-plus-fixeé- 
fee contracts, expect reimbursement for al 
State and local sales, use, occupational ant 
other similar taxes added to purchase 
price subsequent to Nov. 10, 1941. Navy 
contracting officers have been authorize 
to reimburse contractors for such taxes 
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More Allocations of U.S. Goods for Latin Nations 
. . . Lack of Ships: Bottleneck of Hemisphere Trade 


U. S. successes at Rio de Janeiro did not flow sponta- 

neously from the conference table at Tira- 
dentes Palace, nor did they result wholly from midnight ses- 
sions in hotel rooms. Advances scored by Under Secretary 
Sumner Welles were won against a background of an estab- 
lished Good Neighbor policy and particularly from 18 months 
of work stimulated by Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. This office has been Latin America’s ad- 
yocate in Washington since its formation in August, 1940. 


OPERATIONS: The office acts primarily as a co-ordinator. 
Thus currency stabilization loans were offered by the Ex- 
port-Import Banks; surplus buying was handled through 
the Federal Loan Agency; Nazi-owned air lines were 
grounded and funds advanced for new lines through the 
same agency. In all such operations, however, the Rocke- 
feller office had a hand and in some was the moving force. 


WAR TRADE: U.S. policies changed suddenly from relief 
buying to strategic buying for the defense program. Dur- 
ing 1940, buying of Chilean copper, Argentine wool, Bo- 
livian tungsten, ete., was done primarily to relieve sur- 
pluses. Last year deliveries became essential to this coun- 
try’s war effort and, for strategic materials, the surplus 
problem no longer exists. 


PRIORITIES: Latin America’s major problem now is one of 
receiving needed supplies, rather than of disposing of un- 
saleable surpluses. Finance ministers, economic missions 
and trade groups are hastening to Washington to cash in 
on U.S. promises made at Rio. They have money to spend, 
but find few- goods to buy. The Rockefeller office works 
closely with the Board of Economic Warfare and the War 
Production Board in meeting Latin-American demands, 
and 22,000 priority requests already have been acted upon. 


ALLOCATIONS: To implement Under Secretary Welles’s 
promises of share and share alike in civilian supplies, the 
Economic Warfare Board is working on a list of 110 com- 
modities to be made available to Latin-American buyers. 
Specific allocations already have been made for 27 items, 
including steel, farm machinery, chemicals and rayon. 
Allotments are being made generally on a quarterly 
basis, but quotas have been assigned for a year in tin 
plate and rayon. 


Shipping shortage promises to remain acute as long as 

war lasts. Operation of seized Axis 
vessels in a hemisphere pool will ease but will not solve the 
situation. Prospects are that strategic materials—metals, 
wool, fibers—will have first call on cargo space in incoming 
ships; that essentials will fill space in outgoing vessels. Do- 
mestic shortages may develop in coffee, bananas, fresh tropi- 
cal fruits. U.S. financial aid to countries depending upon 
coffee and banana sales is likely to become necessary. 


BLACKLISTS: Rupture in diplomatic relations between 19 
Latin-American governments and Germany, Italy and 
Japan promises to make blacklist operations easier. 
Spadework for blacklisting Latin-American _ business 
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—Harris Ewing 
SUMNER WELLES NELSON ROCKEFELLER 
. . » diplomacy with interest 


houses with Axis connections was done by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Commerce Department's 
commercial intelligence unit. Before the Rio conference, 
enforcement of the blacklist depended upon U.S. trade 
policies. Now Latin-American interests will be served by 
co-operation. A corollary U.S. responsibility is to find 
satisfactory American or British agencies to fill business 
gaps caused by closing suspected firms. 


RADIO: News broadcasts from this country to Latin Ameri- 
ca have doubled since war began. Factual data are sup- 
plied to broadcasting stations by the Co-ordinator’s of- 
fice, which also analyzes Axis broadcasts for answers. 
Commercial’ firms operating in Latin America also buy 
U.S. radio news services for local broadcasts. News cov- 
erage to Latin America is being increased and pictures 
are being added for distribution to dailies and periodicals. 


Material shortages in the hemisphere are stimulating in- 
dustrial activity in South and Cen- 
tral America. Argentina is officially sponsoring a cotton- 
bagging industry to replace jute from India, and experts al- 
ready are in the field to develop rubber plantations, tin and 
tungsten mines; to expand output of copper and other metals. 
This activity may lead to increased highway and railroad 
development through both public and private investment. 


FIBERS: Lack of jute for bags and Manila fiber for ropes is 
causing renewed interest in native American fibers. Sisal 
and henequin, native to Southern Mexico, promise even- 
tual self-sufficiency in binder twine, and first-grade sisal 
is reported by the Commerce Department to be a substi- 
tute for rope not used for marine purposes. Rope also is 
being made from caroa in Brazil, cabuya in Ecuador and 
maguey in Peru. Hemp is being grown in Chile, and 
Panama has a modest Manila fiber industry in production. 
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(Here each week appears a new kind of war cy. 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pro, 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in oa rising 
flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


OUR HEAVY BOMBERS: 
RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Success of Battleships of the Air in Carrying War to the Enemy 


More plant, men, tools, 
materials needed to meet 
1,000-a-month program 


Vi—Heavy Bombers 


Greatest weapon in the arsenal of the 
United Nations is the American-made 
heavy bomber. A true battleship of the 
air, the four-engine bomber is the only 
means of carrying the war to Japan’s 
doorstep over the Pacific’s vast distances: 
of hitting Germany’s production centers 
the body blows required to knock her out. 

Past output of these air giants has 
been small; present output is small com- 
pared with the rate projected for the 
year’s end. Meanwhile, the few U.S. 
bombers in service on the war fronts are 
making a record that indicates the vital 
part they will play in the war when to- 
day’s plans are translated into tomorrow’s 
production. Here is the record of our two 
heavy bombers, the Flying Fortress or B- 
17, and the Liberator or B-24. 

Far Eastern Front: Time and again in 
recent weeks American Flying Fortresses 
have proved they can take care of them- 
selves without the outside aid required by 
other bomber types. Carrying armor-pro- 
tected gun positions on each side, on the 
bottom and on the nose, Fortresses have 
been bitter medicine for Japanese fighters. 
In one engagement four Fortresses were at- 
tacked by a large formation of enemy 
planes. Nine Japanese were downed, and 
only one Fortress failed to get through. 

Repeatedly the Fortresses have utilized 
their speed, close to 300 miles an hour, and 
range, around 3,000 miles, to strike at 
Japanese invasion forces in the Pacific. 
Loaded with three to four tons of bombs, 
they have blasted Japanese transports, 
battleships and shore bases hundreds of 
miles from their home fields. At the same 
time, B-24s were raiding far behind Japan’s 
front lines in the Malay Peninsula. 

Western Front: Here the judgment of 
the U.S. Air Corps on heavy bombers was 
first vindicated; that of British scoffers 
upset. In July the R.A.F. launched its 
largest daylight raid against Germany, an 
attack on the battleships Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau where they were berthed at 
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Speed... 


Today’s Bombers are Faster... 
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Today’s American-built bombers have an average maximum speed 
that has increased 71 miles per hour over that of 1938... ‘ 
b 
heavily defended Brest in occupied Performance of these ships is more im. ‘ 


France. Thirty thousand feet above the 
objective, a Flying Fortress leisurely 
jockeyed into position, dumped its deadly 
load with telling effect while German 
fighters vainly tried to reach it. Since 
then, B-17s and B-24s have taken an in- 
creasing part in British operations against 
inner Germany, ranging far into the Reich 
on daylight precision bombing raids. 


pressive in view of the fact that they an 
much less powerful than the models now 
on production lines. The new B-17s ani 
B-24s have heavier caliber guns, power 
driven turrets, more armor ana more speed, 
With the latest turbosupercharger « 
standard equipment, they will fly still. 
higher. And added altitude means addel 
safety, though Europe’s weather frequent: 
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average maximum range of the bombers has 
been increased almost 900 miles in the same period 
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Bomber Ceilings Soar... 


29,070 Feet 





1938 
25,700 Feet 






pana 














The ceiling for American bombers (all 
types) has been increased by 3,300 
feet since 1938. 


ly requires a low-level attack after the 
bombers reach the objective. Radio lo- 
caters to detect approaching aircraft have 








been added. 

Yet even these late models will be over- 
shadowed by two new bombers, big- 
brother versions of the B-17 and B-24, now 
om the Army’s slate. Their specifications 
ae strict military secrets. 





With this record, and an illimitable de- 
and, the only question about U.S. heavy 
bombers is, when will they arrive in quan- 
tity production? The answer is wrapped 
up in the future; depends more on how 
well the automobile industry produces its 
share than on any other single factor. 

The program: Up to December 7, plans 
called for a peak monthly production of 
$0 B-24s, 180 B-17s and 20 of unan- 
nounced type. Three days after the Japa- 
nese attacked Pearl Harbor, the Office of 
Production Management announced that 
the heavy bomber program had been 
doubled—to 1,000 a month. 

This represented the fourth expansion of 
the schedules. In the early summer of 
M0, the goal was 100 a month, to be 
poduced by Boeing Aircraft Co., which 
tims out the B-17, and the Consolidated 
Mireraft-Corp., which pioneered the B-24. 

In November, 1940, the Knudsen plan 
fo double the 10@-a-month program was 
anounced. Ford Motor Co. was given the 
ib of producing subassemblies of 100 
Bs a month. Consolidated was to as- 
emble 50 at a new plant at Fort Worth, 
Tx; Douglas Aircraft Co. was to manage 
wembly of the other 50 at another plant 
# Tulsa, Okla. 

Then came the President’s call for 500 

avy bombers a month, in May, 1941. To 
reach this goal, Consolidated was as- 
ged a higher production schedule, Ford 
“aus commissioned to turn out complete 
mbers as well as more subassemblies of 
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the B-24. For B-17s, Boeing got higher 
schedules; Douglas and the Vega Airplane 
Co. agreed to switch their new plants in 
California from production of their own 
planes to the B-17. 

The arrangements completed the broad 
planning for 500 bombers a month, but 
the Army and the industry were chary of 
predicting when peak output would be 
reached. And this program marked only 
the beginning. 

Where and how will the nation get the 
other 500 bombers a month? This is still in 
the mill at the War Department and the 
War Production Board. No announcements 
as to plans have been made; may never be 
made, due to military secrecy. 

Requirements: But it is no secret that 
the 1,000-a-month program will be the 
toughest sledding yet. An outline of re- 
quirements gives meaning to the figures. 
More of everything will be needed. 

More plants: The seven huge plants lined 
up for the big bombers are crowded to 
the walls with present orders. While some 
expansion of their floor space is probable, 
the great majority of the additional bomb- 
ers will have to come from wholly new 
plants. These will be located inside the 
Rockies and the Appalachians, as a meas- 
ure of security. 

More labor: Shortages of labor are grow- 
ing. Management for aircraft factories 
already has been stretched thin by ex- 
pansions that have gone before; faces now 
even greater dilution to man the 
bomber plants needed. 

Added to the problem of managerial 
labor is the lack of skilled workers for the 
machine lines. With strategic considera- 
tions pushing plants inland, this problem 
will be still more complicated because of 
the small supply of skilled workers in in- 
land agricultural areas. 

Aircraft men have gone far afield to 
recruit workmen for the plants going now, 
drawing on war-blighted industries like 
the washing-machine and pin-ball indus- 
tries. The automobile industry offers little 
help in this direction, since it will bave 
enough to do to find the men required by 
its own operations. Ford, for example, 
will employ close to 100,000 men for his 
Ypsilanti bomber plant, more than his 
automobile lines ever used. 

More materials: A heavy bomber takes 
about 20,000 pounds of aluminum alloy. 
To produce 1,000 bombers a month, an 
estimated 360,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
would be required each year—more than 
half the nation’s 1941 total output. Mag- 
nesium, copper, dozens of other short ma- 
terials will be needed in ever-increasing 
amounts to maintain the bomber program. 

More tools: Thousands of machine tools 
must be furnished for the new plants. The 
auto industry can’t be of much help, be- 
cause most of its tools are not built for the 
precision work required on air frames and 
engines. The problem of tools for new 
bomber production lines will be an unend- 
ing nightmare for factory managers. 


new 
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More engines: Somewhere around 7,000,- 
000 horsepower a month would be needed 
to equip 1,000 bombers. Bulk of this load 
will be borne by the automobile industry. 
Chrysler Corp. received a contract to build 
a $100,000,000 plant for engines for bomb- 
ers last week, bringing the total of auto- 
motive plants for aircraft engine produc- 
tion to eight. 

Navy bombers. On top of the program 
for land-based bombers is the added load 
of building long-range Navy patrol boats. 

Backbone of the Navy’s fleet of these 
seagoing bombers is Consolidated’s Coro- 
nado, a four-engine sister ship of the B-24. 


A later-model Consolidated will be. still 
larger, faster. Another patrol-bomber, 


Glenn L. Martin Co.’s Mariner, is rolling 
out in quantity now. A later Martin flying 
boat is due for mass production soon. 

These ships probably played a large 
part in the Navy’s recent sweep of Japa- 
nese bases in mid-Pacific. Britain has long 
used them to hunt out Nazi submarines 
and raiders. The Catalina, another Con- 
solidated model, became famous when a 
ship of that type found the German battle- 
ship Bismarck last autumn and directed 
other attacking planes to it. 

Added all together, the program for all 
types of bombers is a stupendous project. 
In terms of man power and machines, it 
overshadows the peacetime auto industry. 
Lieut. Gen. Knudsen sums up the outlook 





for its accomplishment: “Whatever we 
have to do to get it, we will do.” 
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... after an exacting day, you 

feel that “rare peace which is 

above all earthly dignities.” 

o 

On one of New York's exclusive, resi- 
dential streets . . . 
theatre district . . . 5 minutes from 
Rockefeller Center . . . with French 
cuisine and a trained and unobtrusive 
stafl—Mayfair House invites the patron- 
age of men and their families whose 
business or social obligations necessitate 
an overnight stay in the City—or longer. 
TARIFF—2-Room Suite ...Ten Dollars daily 


HMaytair House 


Park Avenue at 65th St. * New York 


EDWARD H. CRANDALL 
Managing Director 


10 minutes from the 
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IT’S TIME YOU READ THIS 
SENSATIONAL BOOK ABOUT— 













The new class 
who will run our 


post-War World 


Will the end of the War be the 
end of capitalism, socialism, 
fascism, democracy? Are events 
rapidly driving the world into the 
control of a brand new ruling 
class? 





Ninth Printing 





The book that has caused a furore 
in business and political circles, 
and is being avidly read by every- 
one concerned with the future. 
TIME MAGAZINE said of it: 
“Sensational... few books pack 
such a punch as this.” 


HUNDREDS OF BUSINESS MEN 


... regardless of their own per- 
sonal convictions, have found it 
advisable to read and discuss this 
book. Here are but a few of the 
important organizations whose 
executives have been ordering 
copies: 



















®Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn 

® General Electric Co., Schenectady 

®@ National Cash Register Co., Dayton 

®Crosley Corporation, Cincinnati 

® Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 

@ Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville 

®@Savage Arms Corporation, Utica 

® American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio 

®@ Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis 

@j. G. White Engineering Corpora- 
tion, New Yor 

@ Hyatt Bearings Division, 
Harrison, R. Be 

@N. Y. Life Insurance Co., New York 

®Cluett Peabody & Co., Troy 

@General Motors Institute, Flint 

@ International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, New York 

® Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico 

@Scote Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 

® Westvaco Chlorine Products Co., 
New York 

® Willard Storage Battery Co., 
Cleveland 

@ Wise Shoe Stores, Inc., New York 

® Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., New York 


“The Managerial Revolution’’ 
$2.50 At All Bookstores 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
2 West 45th St., New York 
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Harold D. Smith, President Roose- 
velt’s Budget Director, wrestles daily with 
a national budget running high into the 
billions, but he doesn’t have to 
about one of his own. Mrs. Smith handles 
the family finances and gives him a daily 
allowance—which he often exceeds. Mr. 
Smith was brought to Washington from 
Michigan where he had a budgetary job 
for Frank Murphy, former governor, now 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

* * * 


worry 


Tom Connally tried to give blood for 
his country in the Spanish-American War, 
but didn’t quite get to the battlefields. He 





SENATOR CONNALLY‘S BLOOD 


tried again in the World War, but didn’t 
reach France. This time he succeeds by 
way of the Red Cross blood bank. The 
Texas Senator’s famed Sunday breakfasts 
may have helped put him in shape for his 
contribution. Now a _ widower, Senator 
Connally likes to gather his friends for 
breakfasts of country ham and eggs, jellies, 
preserves, honey and hot biscuits served 
up by his veteran cook. 

* * * 

Claire Chennault, commander of the 
American Volunteer Group of fliers in 
Burma, has had previous aerial experience 
with pests. He taught his neighbors in 
Louisiana’s rich Upper Delta cotton region 
how to poison boll weevils by dusting 
fields from airplanes. The dynamic Brig. 
Gen. Chennault was an Army aviator in 
the last war. Later he put in almost 20 
years of stunt flying, quit when motors 
began to damage his hearing. 

* * * 

T. V. Soong, father of China’s fiscal 
system, retains his cabinet post of foreign 
minister even while he is in Washington. 
Within a. year he has negotiated two U. S. 
loans: the first of $100,000,000; and the 
second, just approved by Congress, of 
$500,000,000. Dr. Soong, a Harvard man, 
is linked through the marriages of his three 
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sisters, respectively, to the late Sun Yat. 
Sen, China’s George Washington; Chiang 
Kai-shek, and H. H. Kung, finance ministe; 
and direct descendant of Confucius. 


* * * 


Alexander Hamilton Van Keuren, 


new chief of the Navy Department’s By.} 


reau of Ships, takes over responsibility for 
design, construction and maintenance of 
all Navy vessels. He reached his present 
post by the straight-line, step-at-a-time 
route. Since 1908, when he was five years 
out of Annapolis, the Michigan-born Rear 
Admiral has kept his nose to the grind. 
stone of designing, building and repairing 
ships. He served in Navy Yards on both 
coasts, was in the Design Division during 
the World War, technical adviser at Lon- 
don and Geneva arms conferences, and 
head of the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair before it was folded into the new 
Bureau of Ships in 1940. 

* ~ * 


John Thomas Taylor, assistant d- 


rector of public relations of the War De. | 


partment, was in the front of the national 
defense parade throughout the era of isola- 





—Acme photos 


. . . IS TAPPED BY THE RED CROSS 


tionism. General counsel of the American 

Legion from the day it was born, Colonel 

Taylor led in its fight for preparedness. He 

prepared and presented 3,500 bills to Con- 

gress in 24 years, and 630 were enacted. 
* * * 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, brigadier ger- 
eral in the War Plans Division, has more 
than a military interest in watching Ger- 
eral MacArthur’s fight in the Philippines. 
Gen. Eisenhower, for five years beginning 
in 1935, was General MacArthur’s chief of 
staff, and has a knowledge of the problems 
of defending the Bataan Peninsula. 

* * * 

Joshua Bernhardt is the man to whom 
both U.S. industry and Government off- 
cials look for the last word in sugar infor- 
mation. Now head of the Agriculture De- 
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partment’s sugar division, he has an un- 
interrupted experience in the economics 
and politics of that crop dating back to 
service with the Food Administration dur- 
ing the last war. The years haven’t dulled 
his pleasure in talking about sugar, or his 
excitement when big developments are 
afoot. When Dr. Bernhardt isn’t thinking 
sugar he’s likely to be devising something 
nice to do for his four sons. 
* * * 

Francis V. FitzGerald’s first war cor- 
respondence was covering an Indian upris- 
ing during his early newspaper days in the 
Southwest. Now he writes the War De- 
partment’s daily communiqués. His Army 
career, Which began with service as a re- 
serve Officer in the first World War, in- 
dudes duty in the Philippines and China. 
Last summer Lieut. Col. FitzGerald had 
an itch to leave his public relations desk 
for more active service. Ten reporters sta- 
tioned at the War Department protested 
that he was too good where he was, spiked 
his plans for transfer. 

Dexter M. Keezer is returning to a 
familiar task as he takes over direction of 
the consumer division of the Office of Price 
Administration. During early New Deal 
days he headed the Consumer Advisory 
Board of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. In the eight years between, the 


quiet-spoken Mr. Keezer was president of 


Reed College in Oregon. In 1933 he cov- 
ered the London Economic Conference for 
the Baltimore Sun, while serving as asso- 
ciate editor of that paper. Other newspaper 
work and college teaching round out the 
versatile Mr. Keezer’s background. 

* * * 

Wayne Coy, liaison man between the 
White House and the Office for Emergency 
Management, not only helps keep the 
President informed on progress in many 
lines of the war effort, but also is an expert 
trouble-shooter. Although he seldom gets 
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WAYNE COY 


into the news himself, many officials who 
do land on front pages find that a call to 
him helps break bottlenecks. He was pub- 
lishing a newspaper in Indiana when associ- 
ation with Paul McNutt first turned his 
mterest toward politics and government. 
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PROBLEM OF LIMITING WAR PROFIT 








Search for Tax Formula That Would Retain Incentives for Business 


Congressional study 
of Revenue Act of 1918 
as a possible guide 


They were written into the tax program 
of the first World War—high corporate 
levies on war profits—and now it seems 
altogether probable that they will be in- 
cluded in the tax program of World War 
II. 

The Government’s intent is quite plain. 
Last autumn, Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau suggested a 6 per cent limit on 
all corporate profits. Subsequently, three 
Representatives introduced bills to limit 
war profits to 6, 8 and 10 per cent, re- 
spectively. Still later, a few companies 
were shown in a House investigation to 
have made big percentage profits on Navy 
contracts. The other day a shipbuilding 
firm’s representative, James E. Barnes, 
testified the profits of his firm, Todd Ship- 


yards Corp., were running to 50 per cent 
of invested capital on contracts totaling 
$200,000 ,000. 

Straws in the wind, these. More sig- 
nificant is the current study of war profits 
taxes by the joint legislative staff of tax 
experts. Headed by Colin E. Stam, these 
experts give potent and regarded advice 
when revenue bills are drafted. 

There is no question as to the Govern- 
ment’s intent to tax war profits. The big 
question, however, is: How shall it be 
done? Another: What shall be the limit 
allowed on war profits? 

Rep. Carl Vinson (Dem.), of Georgia, 
chairman of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, wrote his formula into a bill (H.R. 
5781), introduced Oct. 7, 1941: “Every 
defense contractor shall pay into the 
Treasury ... all net profits derived from 
defense contracts . . . in excess of 7 per 
centum of the cost .. .” 

Reportedly Representative Vinson, not 





The Haggis, a traditional Scotch 
ceremonial dish, isalways ‘piped in” 
together with Scotch Whisky. To 
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REPRESENTATIVE VINSON 
. something wrong with the formula 
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entirely satisfied, is redrafting his measure, 

Senator David I. Walsh (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, chairman of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, wants a limit 
on war profits, and has two strings to his 
bow. Not only would he limit profits, but 
he would require forfeiture of the American 
citizenship of contractors misrepresent- 
ing certain facts; would fine them up to 
$10,000, and jail them up to ten years. As 
to the profit limitation: 

“Would you be satisfied with 6 per 
cent?” he asked Mr. Barnes, the ship- 
building witness. 

“Yes; with even 3 
reply. Later, off the stand, Mr. Barnes told 
interviewers, “With even 1 per cent; with 
half of 1 per cent; yes, with an even 
break.” 

Neither the Vinson formula nor the 
Walsh idea, however, is exactly what the 
Government is searching for, although 
their objective is the Government’s, in 
general terms. A more workable formula 
apparently is being sought. 

The facts. Out of various congressional 
investigation—Truman, Walsh, Vinson, 
Faddis, Tolan committees, to mention the 
chief ones—have come disclosures showing: 

First, a tiny fraction of all corpora- 
tions with defense and war contracts 
have made or are making inordinately 
high percentage profits. 

Second, the overwhelming majority 
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of concerns with such contracts have 

made or are making modest to small 

profits or none at all. 

The Government’s objective. Appar- 
ently the intent is to deflate swollen war 
profits utterly; to tax heavily modest war 
profits, but in no case to eliminate all prof- 
it. In other words, to skim off nearly all 
the cream, yet leave enough for an incen- 
tive to continue in business. 

How to do it. The formula has not yet 
been written. It probably will not be 
found and completed for several months. 
Notoriously, Congress is ever slow to en- 
act war profits taxation. In the first World 
War, it took six months after America’s 
entry to put a halfway measure on the 
books, the excess profits tax of Oct. 3, 1917. 

The adequate World War I tax law was 
the Revenue Act of 1918. That measure 
clamped down in earnest on war profits. 
Yet it was not approved till Feb. 24, 1919 
—105 days after the Armistice. 

Chances are Congress will not delay so 
long this time in enacting adequate war 
profits taxation. Yet there will be delay 
aplenty. Not only must the formula be 
found, but long hearings and long debate 
lie ahead. It may be midsummer before 
the revenue act of 1942 finds its place in 
the lawbook. 

Meanwhile, the Revenue Act of 1918 is 
being studied as a possible guide. 

The Revenue Act of 1918 completely 
superseded that of 1917. The normal rate 
of tax on individuals and corporations for 
1918 was 12 per cent, except that a flat 
rate of 6 per cent applied on the first 
$4,000 of taxable income of individuals. 
Under the 1917 law, the rate had been 4 
per cent for individuals and 6 per cent for 
corporations. 

Personal exemptions allowed individuals 
for the purposes of the normal tax re- 
mained unchanged under the 1918 law: 
$2,000 for married persons, $1,000 for sin- 
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SENATOR WALSH 
. . . two strings to his bow 
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gle persons, $200 credit for each depend- 
ent. Surtax rates were increased, the top 
bracket rising from 63 per cent to 65 on 
net incomes of more than $5,000,000, and 
surtax rates in lower brackets were 
creased substantially. 

Upon corporations, but not on individ- 
uals, the 1918 law imposed an _ excess 
profits tax and a war profits tax. The lat- 
ter was merely added as a third bracket 
to the two brackets imposed for excess 
profits tax purposes. Thus the 
brackets were as follows: 

First bracket: 30 per cent of the amount 
of net income in excess of the credit al- 
lowed ($3,000 plus 8 per cent of the in- 
vested capital) and not in excess of 20 
per cent of the invested capital. 

Second bracket: 65 per cent of the net 
income in excess of the invested capital. 

Third bracket: The sum, if any, by 
which 80 per cent of the amount of the 
net income in excess of the war profits 
credit exceeded the amount of the tax com- 
puted under the first and second brackets. 

It was a complicated and involved 
formula, but it included a sharp distine- 
tion between war profits and nonwar 
profits. Efforts now are being made to 
make such a distinction in the forthcom- 
ing tax law. If these efforts are successful, 
the corporation not engaged in war pro- 
duction will be taxed substantially less 
than the company whose profits are de- 
rived from war production only. A cor- 
poration, by way of illustration, with $10,- 
000,000 of invested capital and $2,500,000 
of net income, was taxed under the 1918 
law as follows: 


three 


If its net income was derived from 
war contracts, the tax was $1,197,600. 
If its net income was derived from 
ordinary business, the tax was $439,- 

400. 

The amount of taxes under the forth- 
coming bill will be considerably higher in 
each case than in 1918, but, if the dis- 
tinction can be observed in writing the 
new law, ordinary business profits will 
pay lower taxes than war profits. 

In 1918, the method of computing the 
tax made the difference. The third brack- 
et did not apply to ordinary net income. 
Moreover, in computing the war profits 
tax, a war profits credit was allowed which 
was different from the excess profits tax 
credit allowed for the purpose of the first 
two brackets. Also the war profits tax 
applied only to profits for the year in ex- 
cess of the average for the prewar period 
of three years: 1911, 1912 and 1913. 

The 1918 formula, it has been found 
already, would work hardships on some 
corporations and give undue advantages 
to others. However, it is thought that 
such inequities may be adjusted under 
qualifications to the broad principle to be 
written into the bill. 

Whether the 1918 formula definitely will 
be applied to 1942 still is uncertain, but 
there is a congressional trend favoring it 
in principle. 
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How to Get a Washington Hotel Room 


By Our Own Parasite Editor 


We present on this page today a 
picture that will be considered very 
funny by (a) persons who have not 
visited Washington within the last 
twelve months and (b) those who do 
not live inside a 50-mile radius drawn 
from Union Station, D. C. The pic- 
ture of the four extraordinary men of 
great influence represents a_ hotel 
room, any room in any hotel. 

We are perfectly willing to give you 
the inside dope on how to get accom- 
modations at a Washington hotel, 
although some persons have been 
known to pay agents and _ tipsters 
thousands of dollars in order to get a 
mere A-10 priority on a blanket under 
the shelf in a telephone booth. 

One way is to find out where a new 
hotel is being built in or near Wash- 
ington. You go to the site and make 
yourself generally useful, swinging a 
pick on the excavation, carrying a 
hod as the foundations are laid, catch- 
ing rivets for the construction gang, 
and so on until the hotel takes form. 
You pick yourself a nice room from 
the blueprints, and hang around as 
the finishing touches are being put on. 
Finally the room is completed, along 
with the rest of the hotel, so you 
help carry in the furniture just as 
if you worked there. Then, as the last employe walks out of 
the bedchamber, you quickly grab up the “Do Not Disturb” 
sign from the dresser, lasso the outside doorknob with it, and 
lock yourself in. 

That is the most certain means of getting a hotel room, but 
it is admittedly one of the slower methods. It is not the slowest, 
such as just walking into an established hostelry and saying to 
the clerk: “A minimum-rate single room, please.” Thousands 
of persons who tried that method and who have been lining 
the curbs of Washington streets for months waiting to be 
notified by the room clerk that space is available are now about 
to be deported from the capital city by President Roosevelt’s 
orders that all parasites must be cleared from the District. 

Somewhat faster is for the prospective visitor to Washington 
to wire ahead for reservations. Then he goes to the hotel of 
his choice, identifies himself, and is told he will be given a room 
as soon as a vacancy occurs. The difference between this kind 
of applicant and the one who just barges in upon a hotel with- 
out wiring ahead is that the former gets permission te wait 
inside the hotel. 

When the hotel gets too full of persons with reservations 
waiting for rooms the manager usually employs a trick for 
which you had better be prepared. He picks out his victim, and 
says: “I’m afraid we will not have a room for you this week, 
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Reprinted by courtesy New Yorker, artist—Carl Rose 


“PLANNING TO BE IN WASHINGTON LONG, MR. BELLEW?” 


but if you don’t mind occupying a closet-—” Well, if you are 
the sucker you look (to the manager) to be, you will say you 
certainly don’t mind occupying a closet, so he leads you through 
the crowd to a door, and you find yourself in a little triangular 
room without furnishings of any sort, not even a hook to put 
your hat on. 

“Any port in a storm,” you remark, bidding yourself to make 
a note of that original phrase to repeat at dinner when—or if 
—you get home. You take off your shoes, spread your coat on 
the floor, lay down your suitcase for a pillow and are just 
saying, “Now I lay me,” when WHOOSH! 

You pick yourself up from the gutter, realizing that you 
had been led into a revolving door, and, by the time you have 
your shoes and coat back on, you are No. 453 in the waiting line. 

When the parasites are removed from Washington, as Mr. 
Roosevelt has directed, the room shortage will be considerably 
eased. We nominate the Democratic National Committee as 
the biggest parasite in town, occupying as it does one whole 
floor of the biggest downtown hotel, most of the lobby and all 
the sidewalk space in front. The Democrats have about as 
much need for a separate political headquarters in Washington 
as do the—well, as the Republicans do. Otherwise, if you have 
business to transact with the Government, we suggest you wait 
until the next war. 
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Bornerep with tongue- 
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Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 
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Common DivipenpD 
No. 128 

An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 2, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 16, 1942. Checks 
will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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“The Yeas 
amd Nays” 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Stillson for Mr. Nelson? 

Sir—After reading the article entitled, 
“Donald Nelson: Supply Chief,” which 
was printed in a recent issue of your maga- 
zine (U.S. N., Jan. 23), I came to the con- 
clusion that there is some hope that Mr. 
Nelson has been now given the authority 
to produce results. 

Your illustration of Mr. Nelson pointing 


‘to an open-end wrench trying to turn the 


shaft of production is symbolical of good 
deeds to come. Let us hope that this time 
the President will put in the production 
chief’s hands a Stillson wrench that will 
make the shaft turn 100 per cent. 

Berkeley, Calif. A. R. Rice 


+* * * 


Votes and Patriotism 
Sir:—It is my contention that the in- 
vestigation of the Pearl Harbor tragedy 
ought to be in Washington. We paid dear- 
ly while politics was played in the capital. 
It is hard for the average man to feel 
patriotic at the call for “sacrifices” when 
United States Senators are plainly fighting 
for votes in the coming elections. 
Rev. Curtis O. BosserMAN 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
* * * 


Far East as No. 1 Front 

Sir:—In the January 23 issue of your 
magazine it is stated: “In the war itself, 
decisions appear to be these . . . to hold 
Japan in check as far as possible . . . but: 
To regard this war theater (Far East) as 
secondary for the time being. Idea seems 
to be that, if Hitler can be defeated, Ja- 
pan will be easy.” 

I think it is a grave mistake to regard 
the war in the Far East as secondary, even 
for a moment. Prominent leaders in this 
country are now saying that we must con- 
sider the war in Europe first. Protestations 
against these sentiments are coming from 
Australia and China. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. _ Irene M. Cuariney 


* & * 
Offense as Best Defense 
Sir—Why speak of defense bonds, 
stamps, work, ete.? The best defense is 
offense! We keep promising all aid to our 
allies, just as Britain did to hers, while we 
cannot to date properly defend our own 
shores, let alone the rest of the hemisphere. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. E. L. M. 
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Nazi Battleship Cornered . . . Are War Headlines 
Too Cheerful? . . . Mr. Hopkins‘s Continuing Power 


High Government officials, with ex- 
cellent sources of information, are 
warning that newspaper headlines cre- 
ate too optimistic a picture of the war 
outlook. 


= 2 @ 


American forces know where the Ger- 
man battleship Von Tirpitz, sister ship 
to the Bismarck, is in hiding and are 
playing an important part in keeping 
her bottled up. 


x & 2 


Story at the War Production Board 
is that Sidney Hillman has turned 
down an offer from the President that 
he join the Cabinet as Secretary of 
Labor. Mr. Hillman is represented as 
believing he can do the job of regulat- 
ing labor supply better from the WPB. 


x *k * 


Winston Churchill when here strongly 
sold President Roosevelt on the need 
for continued large-scale shipments of 
war materials to England itself. 


x *k * 


Consumer hoarding of one commodity 
—coal—would please rather than 
bother most Governnient officials. 
Transportation agencies would like 
civilians to lay in stocks to ease traffic 
in autumn and winter, while others 
point out that well-stocked bins will 
tide householders through bad weath- 
er periods which cannot be forecast. 


xk * 


Out of hemisphere and anti-Axis co- 
operation, some scientists and econo- 
mists hope that an international bu- 
reau of standards will arise. The need 
for standard scientific and statistical 
data in correlating the requirements 
of various nations is said to be acute. 


x * * 


Leo Crowley suggested to the Presi- 
dent that his other duties would make 
it difficult for him to administer the 
machinery that will handle $7,000,- 
000,000 worth of alien investments in 
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this country. Mr. Roosevelt may set 
up this administration in the Office for 
Emergency Management, which real- 
ly is a White House adjunct. 


xk * 


Despite the fact that he is a very sick 
man, Harry Hopkins continues to ex- 
ercise the greatest amount of power 
and to wield more influence in shaping 
war policy than any single individual 
other than President Roosevelt. 


= <= @ 


There is a strong body of informed 
opinion that contends that the real 
story of the Pearl Harbor disaster, and 
the full placing of blame, has not been 
told. 


xk * 


Milo Perkins, who heads the Eco- 
nomic Warfare Board, is in an argu- 
ment with Jesse Jones over the au- 
thority to do the actual purchasing of 
foreign raw materials. Mr. Jones now 
exercises that power through his Metal 
Reserve and Rubber Reserve corpora- 
tions and isn’t likely to give it up. 


x *k * 


Grumbling is beginning to be heard in 
important Congress quarters over the 
fact that the British are continuing to 
hold soldiers in Iceland and to retain 
command there while American troops 
are sent to England and Northern Ire- 
land. The idea seems to be that the 
British troops might have been called 
home so that American troops could 
hold Iceland alone. 


x *k * 


Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, who 
commanded the Pacific Fleet before 
Pearl Harbor, has been a close friend 
of both Harry Hopkins and President 
Roosevelt. 


xk 


President Roosevelt is giving thought 
to a special message to Congress de- 
signed to prod action on a 1942 rev- 


enue bill. Congress committees are 


appalled at the request to find $9,000,- 
000,000 of new revenue and are delay- 
ing any hearing on taxes in the hope 
that something will turn up to make 
action unnecessary. 


xk 


An estimate of U.S. officials is that 
60 per cent of the materials that Ja-} 
pan is using to make her conquests in 
the Pacific came from the United 
States. This is the proportion of 
metals and fibers and fuels that Japan 
is returning with interest in the form 
of shot and shell and airplanes and 
battleships. 


x kk 


Prime Minister Churchill told Ameri- 

can visitors that he sent the battleship 

Prince of Wales and the battle cruiser 7 
Repulse to the Far East as a gesture 

of aid to the United States. Nobody 

was more surprised when they quickly 

were sunk by torpedoes from aii- 

planes. 


xk kk 


British and American loans to China 
may enable the Chinese to take steps 
to open new arteries for transport of 
war material, 
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Both Dutch and Australians express 
wonder over the reason for keeping 
more than 2,000,000 British troops in 
the British Isles themselves while few- 
er than 20,000 were spared for the de- 
fense of Singapore and the Malay Pe- 
ninsula. The answer given is that the 
British must be prepared for any in- 
vasion attempt. 


x * * 


Thurman Arnold, in charge of anti- 
trust prosecutions, is forcing Donald 
Nelson, as head of the War Produc- 
tion Board, to take responsibility for 
a suspension of antitrust law opefa- 
tions during the war period by making 
a direct request. Whether that request 
will or will not be made is uncertain, 
although antitrust law fears are affect 
ing some industry co-operation. 
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